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Mr. Shaw. dean of the Reliance 
Great Northern Department, is 
an enthusiastic apostle of the 
Reliance Perfect Protection 
Policy, combining Health, Ae- 
cident and Life insurance in a 
single contract at reduced costs 
doesn’t 


so the policyholder 


“have to die to win!” 


The Perfect Protection Policy was what chiefly 
attracted William D. Shaw. Reliance Represen- 
He had 


previously sold insurance for an lowa company 


tative in Minneapolis, to this Company. 
and a New York company .. . but he recognized 
Perfect Protection, originated by Reliance nine- 
teen years ago, as the ideal policy around which 
to build greater sales volume. And his seventeen 
years with Reliance have proved it. During that 
period, he has paid for more than $4,381,130. 
This business brings him a substantial renewal 
income every year. For fourteen of these seven- 
teen years. he has been a member of the Reliance 


Perfect Protection Club and has won two 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Farmers Bank Building 


: : 3 shed Thursday | Spectator Compar 
litorial and Executive Offices at 243 West 3 k, N. 
Pa., under the Act of March 3 me CXXX, 
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Joining the Reliance National 
sales organization on June 14, 
1915. Mr. Shaw has 
member of the Reliance $100.- 
000 Perfect Protection Club 

. the Blue Book of Reliance 


in fourteen out 


been a 


producers ee 
of his seventeen years with the 





company. 


Reliance Gold Watches for selling not less than 
one policy each week for 104 consecutive weeks. 
Mr. Shaw has always lived in the Central part 
of the United States, having been born in Idaho. 
He knows that wherever people live, no matter 
how they earn their livelihood, Reliance Life 
insurance can be sold by energetic, capable rep- 
resentatives. In addition to his own substantial 
production, Mr. Shaw has attracted many other 
men into the business of selling life insurance. 
He certainly has a considerable start toward the 
achievement of his ambition to build a really 
worth-while renewal income for himself and his 
family. Reliance extends sincere congratulations 


to Mr. Shaw on his fine record! 
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‘4 
Tal 
X. 
‘Ee most carefully balanced family budget 
can be unbalanced, wrecked in fact, by the costs of an accident— 
hospital, surgeon’s and nurses’ fees. 
On the other hand, such costs can be definitely 
fixed at a low yearly amount through accident insurance. The 
balance can be preserved. 
Now there are policies especially designed for 
wives, as well as husbands. 
The policies drawn up in cooperation with the 
han Department of Family Finance of the General Federation of 
part Women’s Clubs are good contracts. They cover all forms of 
tho. accidents, everywhere—those in the home as well as those on 
itter P 
: the highway. 
Life “ ? 
a The oldest and largest accident company —The 
ita 
her Travelers—is a good company to represent. 
nce. 
the 
ally 
| his 
ions 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
Sixcr 1864 The Travelers has paid over a life, fire, burglary and the many other forms of 
shia billion dollars in policy benefits under accident, insurance contracts issued by the three companies. 
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Like A Jig SAw Puzz_e 


In assembling a complete 

Program of protection for your clients 
Many facts and conditions 

Must be carefully considered. 


The ETNA PLAN | 
Provides a scientific method | 
Whereby this important task 

May be accomplished 

Systematically. 

As a result, unnecessary gaps 

And overlapping of coverages 

Are avoided. 


Appreciated? . . « . Yes, indeed! 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
affiliated with 

THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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This Week: 
A BATTLE 

"This article may appear rather harsh but 
every statement and criticism made can be 
proven from actual experience" wrote Wil- 
liam M. Goodwin concerning his article, 
A Hard-Boiled View of Agency Matters," 
which will be found on pages 6 and 7. 
Even if it makes you mad you will not regret 


reading it. Mr. Goodwin does not consider 
the insurance business a game, but a battle. 
* * * 


THE ROYAL 

The Royal Bullding, the home office build- 
ng of the Royal-Liverpool Group, is de- 
this week and a picture of the 
entrance is shown on the cover. 


scribed 


* * . 


AND RETIRED 


st of new and retired casualty com- 


es in 1932 will be found on page 13. 
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WHISTLE 

An unusual plan prepared by the Eagle 
ndemnity Company outlines a campaign 
that will greatly help the agent to secure 
boiler and machinery insurance business. 
t will show you how to sweeten up your 
Workmen's Compensation lines. 


* * * 


Next Week: 
EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When the groom made known to the 
father his honorable intentions, and had 
received more or less unexpected blessings, 
he was surprised to have this query put to 
him: ‘Can you support a widow?" The truth 
was, he couldn't. Like all good love stories, 
however, this one ended happily, with the 
purchase of a life insurance contract. Read 
Can You Support a Widow?" 





* * 7 


SIMON D. JONES 

Mr. Jones continues his series of articles 
on the fundamentals of life insurance and 
fe selling wth "The Silent Salesman." 


A Lesson In Teamwork 


HE game of bridge retains its appeal because it so accurately 

reflects all the humanness of the game of life. Characteristics 

which determine the success of every manmade enterprise are 
present in the relationship between bridge partners. Individuality 
is required; coordination is demanded. The team that wins has a 
definite objective. It has plans of procedure. It has an effective 
approach to the desired end. The members have mutual confidence 
in each others ability. There must, as well, be perfect understand- 
ing and a complete attitude of cooperation, to say nothing of a 
fundamental knowledge of the principles and practices of the game. 
The capabilities and methods of opponents must be appreciated. 
Individually, each partner must possess, among other qualities, 
vision, adaptability, ambition, caution, knowledge and discernment. 

A partnership in bridge has its counterpart in the relationship 
between property insurance companies and their agents. Com- 
panies and agents have an objective that is identical. To attain 
this, they must have a coordinated plan of operation fully agreed 
upon and unreservedly accepted by each. The procedure of the 
individual must be subordinated to the advantage of the whole. 
The strong points of the companies must be made use of by agents, 
and companies should not neglect the advices of their agents. 

In bridge the cardinal sin is a bid which leads a partner astray, 
which urges a partner to guarantee a contract which, because of his 
partner’s inaccuracy, cannot be fulfilled. In property insurance, a 
promise made by a company which is beyond its ability to meet 
leaves his agent in an untenable position and consequently visits 
him with disaster. If an agent does not use the leads given by his 
company, he must expect results which are detrimental to the aims 
of each. 

It would seem beyond the dictates of sound judgment for either 
companies or agents, individually or collectively, to take a public 
stand on any problem affecting business without previously deter- 
mining the direction and the part which each must play and their 
ability to complete the contract. Whether it be dealing with the 
public, the policyholder, the government, or competing insurance 
organizations, the companies and agents can only be served when 
their approach is predicated on the one fundamental and underlying 
program. No prize was ever won by bridge partners who during 
the game were at constant cross purposes. The property in- 
surance business will be remunerative to companies and agents 


pose and with a coordinated action, en- 
deavor to present the advantages of their 





when they recognize a community of pur- 
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A HARD-BOILED VIEW OF 





The Spectator, 
245 W. 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


of gossiping about Companies. 


from actual experience. 


wuc/CR 





BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Mr. Thomas J. V. Cullen, itor, 


I am enclosing herewith an insurance article which 
was inspired by your editorial in reference to the practice 


harsh but every statement and criticism made can be proven 


If you can use it, please do so, and if not, please 
return it in the stamped, addressed envelope, and oblige, 





January 4th, 1953. 


The article may appear rather 


Yours truly, 
- GOODWIN, Inc. 








F any one tells you that the insur- 
ance business is a “great game” ask 
him if he has ever been a small town 

agent. Or, perhaps, he is still in the 
kindergarten class and believes that 
there is a Santa Claus who drops pres- 
ents in our laps each day. The same 
fellow that uses this expression un- 
doubtedly calls you “pal” and describes 
everything as “bully” and when he 
wants to be real serious starts off with 
“now to be perfectly frank.” And that 
is the time you want to watch him 


closely. 
The insurance business is a very 
sentimental, human business, and, 


therefore, it is a battle from start to 
finish. The companies fight each other 
for agency and brokerage connections, 
and many of them forget all rules and 
pledges to get them. The producers 
stage a battle royal every day for busi- 
ness, and despite high-minded resolu- 
tions and codes of ethics, anything 
goes. 

Most agents have their own code of 
ethics and think that anyone departing 
from it is beyond the pale. His code 
is never very hidebound and it is al- 
ways flexible enough to stretch to fit 
any case upon which he is working. 

The real producers keep right on 
plugging, caring nothing for their 
squealing competitors but rendering a 
very high grade service to both their 
assureds and their companies. And 


these agents are often referred to as 
“horrible examples” and disturbers in 
the business. 

The majority of agents feel that 
after they have reached a certain point, 
assuring themselves of a nice, comfort- 
able living, they should be allowed 
to sit back and enjoy their renewals 
without being disturbed. In the old 
days they could get away with this, but 
things are different now. Agents know 
more, and the companies are giving 
them better service; consequently the 
competition is keener. There are great 
possibilities in the agency business and 
this has attracted a more aggressive, 
intelligent class of men, and as the busi- 
ness grows there will be more agents, 
and the public will demand a higher 
standard of service. The agents who 
cannot or will not live up to this stand- 
ard will fall by the wayside. 

The public, not the agents or compa- 
nies, is the factor that will decide 
whether or not it shall continue to be 
served by agents or brokers or by 
branch offices. The public has decided 
that the part-time agent is necessary 


"An intelligent agent can } 
build up a proposition that 
will meet any other proposi- 
tion made up by any other 











ig human being." A 


The Producers, Says One 
of Them, Are Engaged Not 
in a Game, But in a Battle 
in Which Anything Goes 


By WILLIAM M. GooDwiN 


and here to stay. The public has and 
will always decide that the indifferent 
and careless agent is not necessary, 
just as it determines the fate of the 
inefficient merchant, doctor or lawyer. 

The public has decided that it wants 
mutual and other forms of “cut-rate” 
insurance and believes that they have 
earned a place in the business affairs 
of the nation. 

The public believes that its best in- 
terests are served by various forms of 
insurance carriers because this creates 
beneficial competition. And we in the 
business know that this is absolutely 
true. 

In other words, there are certain 
fundamental economic laws that apply 
to all businesses from which the insur- 
ance business is not and should not be 
exempt. 

Our troubles lie in the fact that too 
many of us do not realize this and have 
tried to lull ourselves to comfortable 
sleep with the idea that all we have 
to do is to join the Agents Association 
and represent conforming companies, 
and all will be peace and happiness 
thereafter. Such agents make them- 
selves very miserable and sometimes 
ridiculous, by continually preaching 
their standard of ethics to the public 
and condemning all those who disagree 
with them. Recently the editor of 
THE SPECTATOR wrote a very strong 
article upon the dangerous practice of 
criticizing or gossiping about the finan- 
cial standing of our insurance compa- 
nies. If the Editor thinks this condi- 
tion in New York is deplorable he 
should attend a special agents’ gather- 
ing or a local agents’ meeting. He would 
hear characters maligned, financial 
structures completely torn down and 
ethics criticized to the limit. And this 
is not merely a temporary condition or 
something born of the depression. It 
has always been that way. 

There are many irresponsible special 
agents who spread half truths about 
their competitors and other agents all 
over their field, but it is only fair to 


say that they are in the minority. Most 


of them are clean-cut, hard-working, 
intelligent gentlemen who are a real 
credit to the business. You will find 
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AGENCY MATTER 





GENTS seem to be kicking up their heels these 


days. 


A short time ago, Ernest A. Paviour, an 


agent in Rochester, N. Y., spoke his mind in a 
piece that was reprinted in a number of insurance 
journals and roused no end of comment pro and con. 
Now comes Mr. Goodwin with a ripping article that 
aims to debunk some of the attitudes of his fellow 


agents. 


Since there was a hint of challenge in his 


letter, reproduced on the page opposite, we ac- 
cepted it, of course, promptly. The opinions expressed 
are the author's, and the columns of The Spectator 
are open to any agent who wishes to offer a rebuttal. 


—Editor's Note. 





that the same condition exists among 
the field men in all other businesses. 
There are many company officials 
who do not hesitate to air their views 
regarding the integrity of their associ- 
ates and I have known more than one 
official who had the reputation of being 
a champion “double-crosser.” And not 
so many years ago every large company 
the other with suspicion and 
doubted that its agreements were kept. 
Again let me say that this class is far 
in the minority, for companies 
and their officials try to be fair and 
their agreements with an- 


viewed 


most 
keep one 
other. 

But there are enough of the disturb- 
ing class in the insurance business, and 
every business, to keep it in a turmoil. 
Which proves my statement about this 
business being a very human one and 
with the usual faults, virtues and sen- 
timents that characterize every human 
being. And I think that we want to 
keep it that way, for, in spite of its 
faults, the business has forged ahead 
in its sentimental, plodding manner to 
a point where it can be held up as a 
great success, and a bulwark of the 
nation in times of I would 
dislike very much to see it disintegrate 
into the cold, callous corporate forms 
as exemplified by our public utilities. 

It is only natural, then, that the 
agent should have these same charac- 
teristics. He is, or should be, ambitious 
to succeed because he is selfish. He is 
out for the commission first, last and 
always, and do not let him tell you dif- 
ferently. He is out for commissions, 
but he has learned that the best way to 
get them is to earn them through hard 
work, intelligent service and a reputa- 
tion for absolute integrity. He has 
learned that he must face all kinds of 


1933 


distress. 
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competition, the most important of 
which is “pull.” The “pull” may be 
through politics, religion, fraternal or- 
ganizations, reciprocity, blood relation- 
ship or friendship, but in some form or 
other he must break down his competi- 
tors’ “pull.” You may depend upon it 
that all insurance agents, without any 
exceptions, use every “pull” they can 
develop to get business and that most 
business is placed in this manner. The 
trouble with many agents who get busi- 
through a “pull” is that they 
often depend too much upon it, and the 
first thing they know someone else pulls 
it away from them. 

It is a long, hard job to educate a 
community to place insurance upon a 
business basis and not through “pull,” 
but there are agents who are doing it 
and they are usually the targets for 
attack by all the other agents who re- 
sent any disturbance of the old system. 

In one town I know of, the make-up 
of one large agency consists of a State 
Senator (who been in _ politics, 
mostly as an officeholder, for years), an 
auditor and a fraternal man. In the 
same town a-court stenographer is an 
agent; so is a purchasing agent, a State 
assemblyman, a school director, several 
building and loan secretaries, a director 
of the local hospital and several other 
organizations, a typical ward gangster, 
several railroad and corporation clerks, 
several aldermen and hordes of real 
estate men. These men all get business 


ness 


has 


7 “'l know of many agents who 
are great salesmen becaus2 
they believe that the com- 

| panies they represent are 








. the best in the world." 





William M. Goodwin 


through their “pull,” but if you were 
so undiplomatic as to mention it they 
would be highly indignant and claim 
that their business was the “business 
built on service.” 

But they are the first ones to resent 
aggressive, modern and make 
the most ridiculous and unfair state- 
ments about each other, and especially 
about the insurance man. Such 
men should not be admitted to member- 
ship in agents’ associations, for their 
entire motive and thought is to protect 
their “pull” and to kill off all compe- 
tition that might interfere with it. Yet 
this type is very strongly represented 
in all these associaions and are the in- 
stigators of most movements to harass 
the companies. 

The insurance 
companies and competitors that I have 
heard have from old-established 
agents who should have known better. 
The trouble is, they underestimated the 
intelligence of their competition. One 
of these agents went to a certain city 
council and denounced a company as to 
financial structure, its experience, 
reputation, loss paying ability, etc., and 
his opinions carried much weight, but 
the agent attacked demanded a hear- 
ing and proved with documentary evi- 
dence that all the statements made by 
his competitor were deliberate misrep- 
resentations. The critical agent was 
repeating unsupported rumors given 
him by his special agents, but he was 
met with hard, cold facts and, conse- 
quently, badly beaten. 

In the torrid fight for business too 
many agents take these unfair advan- 
tages. In their eagerness to put over 
their own proposition they overlook the 
possibilities of the opposition and, when 
faced with it, resort to all kinds of 
untrue and discreditable statements. 
The trouble is that in many cases the 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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With the Editors 


New and Retired Casualty 
Companies 


HE list of new and retired 

casualty and miscellaneous in- 
surance companies in the United 
States during 1932, which is pub- 
lished this week on page 13, may 
well be compared with a similar 
list for the preceding year. Dur- 
ing 1931 fifty-three such companies 
were organized or projected. For 
the past year the number was 
twenty-two. Of these for 1932, 
eight were mutual casualty com- 
panies, seven were assessment, 
accident and health associations, 
and seven were stock casualty and 
miscellaneous companies. 

Most of us are very weary of 
having the advantages of depres- 
sion pointed out to us. But as one 
recalls the tremendous number of 
insurance companies which sprang 
up all over the country during the 
boom times it may be admitted 
that even had the good times lasted 
much longer than they did, the 
insurance field, especially the casu- 
alty field, was becoming greatly 
overcrowded by new and, fre- 
quently inexperienced companies 
that were often in the hands of 
managers quite incapable of 
the successful conduct of such 
business. Retirement and mergers 
in one sense, at least, is something 
that has its good side for the busi- 
ness. 

During the year 1931 there were 
sixty-one such companies which 
went out of business. Some, at 
least, of these never did much, if 
anything, to advance the standing 
and the stability of the insurance 
business. For 1932, forty-one 
passed away in one fashion or 
another. It would indicate that 
the weeding out process had 
lessened to a considerable extent. 
Those companies that are left are 
probably much better equipped 
and able to carry on, for they have 
weathered the storm which many 
persons supposedly competent to 
say, believe has not spent its 
worst force. 

How many new companies will 
be formed during the present year, 
how many will be retired? We 
do not know, but it seems a rea- 
sonable supposition that few new 
companies will be promoted on 
shoe strings, or that the number 
that fold up will be as great as has 
marked either 1931 or 1932. 


The World's Fair 


| fe ony is something essentially 
alive in the very name of Chi- 
cago. It suggests action. It con- 
notes stability. It suggests Amer- 
ica. Broke or solvent the city, one 
feels, will go on. One of the happy 
releases from the current cycle of 
receiverships, suicides, and general 
depression news in the daily 
papers, has been the regularly 
spaced information that the Won- 
der City is progressing according 
to schedule. It will open on time, 
and with more than promised. 
Dozens of insurance companies 
have already scheduled their an- 
nual conventions there next sum- 
mer. Still more remain to be an- 
nounced. All such effort is more 
than worthwhile. The insurance 
companies and the larger agencies 
will overlook a bet unless they take 
full advantage of the publicity 
facilities offered by the next sum- 
mer’s World’s Fair at Chicago. 


Hold Everything 


HILE one and all will read- 

ily admit that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun and that it 
all has been said before, in the 
job of selling life insurance is go- 
ing back, more definitely each day, 
to fundamentals. The tougher 
conditions become, the more in- 
sistent managers become on cer- 
tain fundamentals. It all comes 
down to this, in the end: See peo- 
ple and ask them to buy some life 
insurance; then, whether they buy 
or not, ask them for names and 
references. Like it or not, that is 
the way life insurance is_ sold. 
Read the digest of John C. Mc- 
Namara’s advice on this phase of 
life insurance selling elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Institute Examinations 


HE Educational Committee of 

the Life Office Management 
Association has announced the 
completion of plans for the holding 
of examinations in the Institute 
Course to be held during the month 
of May. The exact dates will be 
announced at a later date. The 
examinations will be held in the 
home offices of member com- 
panies under the supervision of a 
designated official. 

It is estimated by F. L. Row- 
land, secretary of the association, 
that between fifteen hundred and 


two thousand persons will sit for 
the initial examinations. More 
will be accommodated if applica- 
tions are received in time. All 
applications, however, must be 
mailed to Herbert N. Hamilton, 
chairman educational committee, 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Institute, Box 885 Cincinnati, 
Ohio, before March 1. 

All member companies have been 
supplied with instructions as to 
the entrance requirements, but a 
summary of the rules might well 
be repeated as a matter of general 
information. 

Application cards should be 
filled out by the employees and 
turned over with the examination 
fee to the individual officer in the 
company who has been delegated 
to contact the Institute. 

Each enrollment card has printed 
on it, definite instructions relative 
to the amount of fees and the data 
desired by the Institute. 

It is preferred by the Institute 
that the company check be sent 
covering the total amount repre- 
sented by the enrollments in each 
company. 

The individual company may 
handle the method of payment of 
these fees in whatever manner is 
desired. It may be a help to the 
employee to deduct small portions 
of the fee from his pay check over 
a period of several weeks. Some 
companies require the employee to 
pay all the examination fee, agree- 
ing to refund same if the employee 
passes the examination. Other 
companies are paying half the fee, 
the employee the other half, the 
compeny agreeing to refund to the 
employee his half of the fee if the 
employee passes. 

March 1, 1933, has been set as 
the final date for acceptance of 
applications for the privilege of 
sitting for the examinations. It 
will be appreciated that this is 
necessary, because there is a great 
amount of detail which the Insti- 
tute office must handle after it is 
definitely known how many 
candidates expect to sit for the 
examinations. For example: Ar- 
rangements must be completed for 
examination centers; officers in 
charge of these centers; the examl- 
nation questions must be pre- 
pared; and instructions developed, 
outlining the method of procedure 
in each company adapted to the 
particular local situation of that 
company. 
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Fd 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Following a request from Governor 
Herring of lowa, the New York Life, 
Mutua! Benefit Life and other prom- 
inent_ companies suspend mortgage 
foreclosures on lowa farms as a 
temporary measure of relief. 





Wendell F. Hanselman is appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 





The Italo American National Union, 
Chicago, Ill., announces change of 
operation to the old line legal re- 
serve plan. 





The Massachusetts Mutua! Life In- 
surance Company announces new 
dividend schedule for the year be- 
ginning June |, 1933, providing an 
increase in dividends to policyholders 
averaging 5 per cent. 





The Nebraska Assurance Company 
is organized by interests identified 
with the National Accident Company 
of Lincoln, Neb., to act as a life run- 
ning mate for that company. 





Benjamin |. Rapport, president of 
the Old Republic Credit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, Ill., dies. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life elects 
Walter J. Frame, Mitchell Mackie, 
Edmund Fitzgerald, Harold S. Falk 
and Fred C. Best trustees of the 
company to fill vacancies on_ its 


board. 





W. L. Moss, vice-president of the 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla., is 
elected president of the company, 
succeeding Frank E. Jennings. 





Interests associated with Herbert 
Begg, president of Shaw & Begg, 
Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, acquire 
control of the Consolidated Fire & 
Casualty Company of Toronto, elect- 
ing H. C. Scholfield president of the 


company. 





The Old Dominion Fire Insurance 
Company, of Roanoke, Va., reduces 
it; capital from $500,000 to $250,- 
000. 





Charles W. Hoff. vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company, of Mary- 
land, is elected a director of the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion, succeeding J. Kemp Bartlett, 
resigned. 





Robert E. Daily is elected presi- 
den? of the Contractors Casualty 
Company of Missouri, M. J. Fleischer, 
becoming first vice-president: F. J. 
Daues, secretary, and Arthur Ball, 
treasurer of the company. 





Tho annual report by President 
A. F. Lafrantz of the American 
Surety Company shows total assets 
of $23,957,821 at the end of 1932, 
with total income for the year of 
$10,585,140, a decrease in net pre- 
miums written of 3.8 per cent and a 
decreaso in losses of 23 per cent. 

















“Put on the Spot” 








[SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


MONG the things that a typical Ameri- 
can education gave us was a smatter- 
ing of French, and it is a pardonable 

pose with us to browse through the pages 
of the French insurance journals that come 
to our desk with all the nonchalance with 
which we might cast our eyes down Bill 
McGeehan’s sports column, though truth to 
tell. we don’t know what it’s all about fifty 
per cent of the time. But the other day, 
while so engaged, the word “Soundings” 
fairly leapt at us from the page, and it was a 
labor of love to make the translation of our 
own composition back into English. 

Accompanying the quotation was a para- 
graph or two of comment by the French edi- 
tor and when we finally saw the point of the 
whole thing, it struck us as amusing and 
somewhat pathetic. 

The piece our foreign contemporary did us the 
honor to reprint was, of all things, a somewhat 
muddy comment on balancing the American budget. 
We had attacked the theory that a governmental 
budget is comparable to the budgets of private in- 
stitutions, holding that in the former instance, defi- 
nite needs had to be met according to constitutional 
principles. By way of illustration we cited the fact 
that in one stroke, the reduction of armaments by a 
third, President Hoover could effect a balance of the 
budget, but that in reality he could do no such thing 
for such a purpose. In fixing this item he had 
to be guided, we stated, by one consideration only— 
national security. 

That phrase “national security” was what made 
the French editor take us to his bosom. He was 
glad; he said, to see that at last someone in the 
United States had the sense to recognize its im- 
portance. She 

The power of the press is indeed great, and who 
knows what a Frankenstein our little “Soundings’ 
may have become, for in the light of subsequent 
events, we are sure that the entire blame for the 
famous French default rests squarely on the frail 
shoulders of your bewildered correspondent. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Senator Cordell Hull, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, proposes an amendment 
to the constitution which, it is ex- 
pected, will subject more than $26,- 
000,000,000 of government bonds 
to levy of income tax. 





The 1932 world output of gold was 
the largest in history, amounting to 
$494,240,370 in value, as compared 
with $458,212,560 in 1931, according 
to the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. 





New public financing in the United 
States during the opening month of 
1933, excluding domestic and Ca- 
nadian municipals, aggregated $50,- 
425,000, against $41,170,000 for the 
same month of 1932, according to 
preliminary compilations of National 
Statistical Service, Inc. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
110.51, and closed Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 4, at 108.8), 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 25.7! and closed 
Saturday at 25.05. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 77.73 and closed 
Saturday at 77.25. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 28 totaled 472,- 
088 cars, a decrease of 24,346 cars 
below the preceding week, and 88,255 
cars below the corresponding week 


in 1932. 





Cotton futures last week started 
downward trend with selling by tired 
longs as an important factor, prices 
closing at $1.50 to $1.40 a bale below 
those of January 28. 





The wheat market at Chicago de- 
veloped stubborn buying resistance 
on small setbacks, with prices on 
Saturday at the lowest point since 
January 5, not only in Chicago but 
in other world markets. 





Steel schedules continued to in- 
crease almost imperceptibly in the 
Pittsburgh district last week, bring- 
ing operations to approximately 18 
per cent with more inquiries than 
have been received for some time. 





Sales of new passenger automobiles 
in 1932 totaled 1,096,245, a decrease 
of 42.55 per cent under the total 
in 1931 and 64.63 per cent under the 
five-year average of 3,099,541, ac- 
cording to R. L. Polk & Company. 





Annual tabulation of accidenta! 
deaths in the United States by the 
National Safety Council shows a de 
crease of 13 per cent in the number 
of motor vehicle fatalities. 




















blows 


whistle 


HEREVER a 


there are dollars waiting for 


you. We are talking about 
Boiler and Machinery 
Boiler and Machinery lines are depres- 
Even part-time operation 


Insurance. 


S10! prootl. 


does not alter the need for full-time 
protection. So long as the whistles 
keep blowing there is steam in the 
boilers and machines are turning over. 


No other vital forms of protection 


have been so grossly neglected and yet 


offer so many production possibilities. 
Even on smaller risks the premi- 
ums result ‘n very worth while com- 
missions. A few moderate-sized lines 


will more than compensate you for the 


drop in income you may have suffered 
other vul- 


several of your more 


lines of insurance. 


trom 
nerable 
Workmen’s 


You can “sweeten” your 
Compensation lines by taking a definite 
stand toward getting the Boiler and 


Machinery insurance emanating from 
the same source. 

We have taken up at random a group 
of incoming dailies and find three small 
lines in Toledo producing a commission 
of $208.50, two in Akron paying $105, 
Pittsburgh bringing the 
We might tell you 


two in 
$121.20. 


and 
agent 











sured. 


The 


WHISTLE, HEAR 
YOU CALL 


The Eagle Indemnity Company Points 
Its Agents For a Campaign to Snare 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance 


Business; Here Is the Opening Gun 


about an agent who struck a bonanza 
wrote one $500,000 premium but 
He could 


and 
t sounds too 
hardly believe it himself. 

Practically every building owner is 
a prospect for Heating Boiler insur- 
ence. Of the millions of boilers in 
this country, only 15 per cent are in- 
Apartments, dwellings, stores, 
factories, schools, hotels, office buildings, 
theatres and garages are among those 
in need of this coverage. 

Prospects should be not 
only with the preservation of the boiler 
itself, but with the conservation of fuel 
and heat made possible by the inspec- 


ballyhoo. 


most 


’ 
Classes 


impressed 


tion service and advice of our experts. 
Serious illness from colds, loss of ten- 


ants, personal injury or even death 
may result from boiler failure or ex- 
plosion. 

Many names for your prospect list 


can be obtained from boiler and supply 
dealers, plumbing houses and plumbers, 
contractors and architects. 

Most manufacturing plants are op- 
erated by power or high pressure boil- 
vessels of which 


ers and use pressure 


the following are a few examples: 
Steam Pipes, Air Pipes, Air Tanks, 


Gas Tanks, Oil Tanks, Matrix Tables, 
Rotary Bleachers, Vulcanizers, Laun- 
dry Machines, Milk Drying Machines, 
Superheaters, Feed Water Heaters, Re- 
frigerating Apparatus. 


List and Zone Each Plant 

Carefully list and zone each manu- 
facturing plant in your territory. In 
preparing your list, remember that a 
boiler is attached to the bottom of every 
smokestack. Smokestacks almost burst 
their moorings trying to flag enterpris- 
ing agents into action. 

The field of Electrical Machinery In- 
surance is largely unharvested. It 
offers you plenty of profit opportunities. 

The first step is to go to those plants 


to which you have already sold some 
other insurance or to which, 
through some local connection, you have 
aun entree. Ask whether they have their 
engines and/or electrical machinery in- 
against breakdown. You will 
find that many of them have no idea 
that such insurance is obtainable. With 
the many sales arguments at your dis- 
posal, you can easily develop their in- 
terest to the buying point. 

In taking out Electrical Machinery 
insurance, your policyholder substitutes 
a fixed item in his budget in place of 
the uncertainties of break- 
down expense. He has his machines in- 
spected regularly and if a break, de- 
formation or burnout the ma- 
chinery is promptly repaired or re 
placed. 


lines of 


sured 


previous 


occurs, 


Turbine and Engine Insurance 

Turbine insurance is specialized te 
the extent that it is mostly written 
on public utilities and industrial power 
plants. It will not be difficult for you 
to identify and list in your field the 
various public utilities and industries 
having power plants. 

Each prospect should be subjected t 
a specific sales plan. We suggest the 
following general procedure: first, lead 
out by direct mail; second, make a per- 
sonal contact; third, muster forces 
with our engineer. 

Engine Damage insurance grew out 
of the more restricted coverage afforded 
by Flywheel insurance. Its appeal is 
widespread because it extends the pro- 
tection to cover accidental breakdow= 
of the engine as well as explosion of the 
flywheel. Included under the coverage 
would be such common accidents as: eX- 
plosion of the flywheels; breakage of 
the cylinders; deformation of crank- 
shafts, piston rods, connecting rods; 
breakage of reciprocating parts, valves 
or gears. 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


“He Never Had an Accident”’ 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


VE driven a car for ten years 
and never had an accident,” 
is a phrase which produces 

varying reactions in casualty men 

according to their temperaments, 
their dispositions, the number of 
times they hear it per day, and 
possibly whether the three-min- 
ute breakfast eggs were precisely 
three minutes or had, in spite 
of all warnings, reached four. It 
no doubt should be the signal for 

a quiet, patient, laborious ex- 

planation that the record itself is 

not an antitoxin, and the pos- 
sessor thereof is not immune. 

The prospect who came closest to outselling me 
had his record down to a fine degree and em- 
bellished it with a vivid description of his back- 
ground, the high point of which was that ever since 
wvhood he had been so battered and beaten by 
the world that he had come to foretell trouble at 
every turn with the result that he now found him- 
self a success in the wholesale plumbing business 
and had such an uncanny eye for grief in all forms 
that he was able to foresee and to circumvent it 
so that it was no longer possible for a calamity to 
vertake and surprise him. Thus, he assured me, 

had no need of automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. 

He had no sooner gotten this explanation over 








to me than we both were stunned by a tremendous 
roar and clatter, accompanied by an impenetrable 
cloud of dust. Neither one of us was injured, but 
the entire plaster ceiling of his plumbing display 
room had fallen; the place was covered with broken 
plaster and plaster dust; the chair from which he 
had risen to greet me was filled with debris; and 
the pipe he had been smoking and had laid aside 
when I entered lay broken on his desk. 

In the light of our conversation my first impulse 
was to laugh, but biting a lip I looked at him 
gravely and said: “The next time you foresee the 
ceiling coming down be good enough to tell me so 
I may step outside.” We wrote the automobile in- 
surance! 

Ordinarily we ought to explain to such prospects 
that several years of good record is the rule rather 
than the exception; but about once every so often 
I find myself short of breath, and, taking the chance 
of losing the sale, I experience a fiendish pleas- 
ure in registering a startled countenance, hastily 
fumbling with my papers as though to pack up and 
depart, and telling the candidate I would hardly 
dare grant him insurance on such a record, for by 
the law of averages he is just about due for his 
accident. This cannot be recommended as good 
salesmanship but it certainly does deflate the type 
which can’t be told anything, and not infrequently 
it draws an order which might not have been had 
in any other way. 
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HE Royal Building, the e 
me office 
Royal-Li 

he insurance and financial cen- 
ter of New York is 
tr ition to American 


verpool Group, in 
a reai Con- 


architec- 


‘ake | 
mm 
wi 


tul It is bounded by Fulton, _ PR RP SP pees ee : 
William, Ann and Gold Streets JoMQgsien pe ox oy .. riba mi 
ind it is significant that the | pat oe . # \ AO 
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being the finest type of build- = Te | 

g constructed in New York g ; fF 4 m, Et) 
juring 1927 Be ile ihe Bo C3 fie 
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The style follows the design ‘ yj a, : A 

: : | = ‘ 

the late English Renaissance, Vee) | 
particularly the work of the 
brothers Adam in their larger 
buildings in the late eighteenth cen ° 
tury As a modern New York build- Home Office 


ng, it complies with the exact zoning 
requirements, with setbacks beginning 
at the tenth floor and occurring at five 
other levels. These setbacks have been 
treated as promenades and are relieved 
with balustrades and finials, which 
blend harmoniously with the rhythmic 
massing of the whole structure. 
The Royal-Liverpool group consists 
of the following companies: 
American & Foreign Insurance Com- 
pany of N. Y. 
British & Foreign Marine Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 
Capital Fire Insurance Company of 
California 
Eagle Indemnity Company 
Federal Union Insurance Company 
Globe Indemnity Company 
The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. 
Co., Ltd. 
The Newark Fire 
pany 
Queen Insurance Company of America 
Royal Indemnity Company 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Star Insurance Company of America 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 
An old-timer upon looking at this 


great structure and the many other 
towering structures in lower New York 
will realize afresh how quickly the old 
order changed. Shortly after Peter 
Minuit bought Manhattan Island from 
the Indians for $25, the site was part 
of Van Thievenhoven’s farm. This 
Dutch settler received his grant in 1643 
and by 1695 a part of the acreage was 
conveyed to John Harpending, currier 
and tanner. This new owner in turn 
deeded the property to the Middle or 
New Dutch Church. 
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Royal- 
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In 1769 the North Dutch Church 
stood on the northwest corner of Ful- 
ton and William Streets and soon after 
its completion it was witness to the 
first skirmish of the Revolution. The 
flight, afterwards called the Battle of 
Golden Hill, followed the cutting down 
of Liberty Pole by the King’s soldiers 
in January, 1770. The exact spot where 
the pole stood has been forgotten but 
it is known to have been somewhere on 
William Street between John and Ann 
Streets. 

William Street, 
has borne many names- 
Burger Joris’ Path, Glassmaker’s 
Street, and Horse and Cart Lane. 

Today, the street is generally recog- 
Insurance Headquarters, a 


so named since 1804, 
-amongst them 


nized as 





large percentage of the total 


fire and casualty insurance busi- 


ness being transacted in the 
vicinity. 
Much time and thought was 


given to the floor arrangement 
and equipment, with the result 


that beauty and utility have 
been most successfully com- 
bined. New office furniture 


throughout, with all modern 
appointments to aid in_ the 
prompt despatching of business, 
marks this forward step.  In- 
stallation of a special sound- 
absorbing ceiling very 
fully overcomes the annoyance 
frequently caused by the lateral 
spread of conversational noises. 
Wide main aisles make for easy access 
to the various desks. 

The main entrance is at 150 William 


success- 


Street. Half way down the lobby, 
through a doorway at the right, is 


found the metropolitan department of 
the Royal Insurance Company, and also 
the metropolitan department of the 
Royal Indemnity Company. At the ex- 
treme end of the corridor are the new 
quarters of the metropolitan depart- 
ments of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and of the Queen Insurance. 

The Suburban Departments of the 
Royal Insurance Company, Queen In- 
surance Company, Newark Fire, and 
American & Foreign, are located on 
the sub-grade floor reached through an 
individual entrance on the Gold Street 
end of the building. On the same floor 
is located the Suburban Department of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Star Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Federal Union Insurance 
Company. 

On the second floor, at the Gold 
Street end of the building, reached by 
newly-installed elevators, will be found 
the adjusters, also the general cover 
department, and the inland marine de- 
partment. On the second floor, at the 
William-Fulton Street corner of the 
building, is the publicity department. 

The greatly improved facilities re- 
flect, in a concrete and practical way, 
the frequently-expressed intention of 
these well-known insurance companies 
to render the high standard of service 
which will merit the continued patron- 
age of agents, brokers, and the insur- 
ing public. 

1933 
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New and Retired Cas. and Misc. Co’s. in 1932 


Stock Companies Retired 


Aero indemnity Company, New York, N. Y.; 
retired from business. 

Commerce Casualty Insurance Company, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
merged with the Glens Falls Indemnity Company, Glens 
Falis, N. Y. 

Constitution Indemnity Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; merged 
with Detroit Fidelity & Surety Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Company, New York, N. Y. 


an he Lloyds Casualty 
under the title of Lloyds Insurance Company of America, 
N York, N. Y. 

Conr icut Plate Glass Insurance Company, Torrington 
( .; merged with the Public Indemnity Company of 
Newark, N. J. 

Det t Fidelity & Surety Com pany, Detroit, Mich.; merged 


he Constitution Indemnity ( Company of Philadelphia, 
P ind the Lloyds Casualty Co., New York, N. Y., unde: 
I tle of Lloyds Insurance Company of America, New 
} oe P 
East Casualty Insurance Company, Boston, Mass 
ter dissolved by decree of general court on April 7, 


Export Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y.; voluntaril) 
{1 from busines 

Eureka Casualty Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; receive 
nted. 

Federal Land Value Insurance Company, San Francisc 


Cal.: receiver appointed. 
taken ove! 


ates Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss 
Jackson, 


Standard Life Insurance Company of 
os Angeles Surety Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; receiver 
appointed. 


National Unien Indemnity Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
itarily retired from business. 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Company, 


wark, N. J.; policies, with the exception of Fidelity & 
bonds, were reinsured with the Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., as of May 
20, 1932. 


Snretwy 
SUTeLY 


Public Indemnity Company, Newark, N. J.; Reinsured by 
the Independence Indemnity Underwriters of the inter- 
national Reinsurance Corporation. 

Republic Casualty & Surety Company, Chicago, IIl.; Re- 
ferred to the attorney general for dissolution. 
Seaboard Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; 

appointed. 

S uthern Surety Company, New York, N. Y.; being liqui- 
dated by the New York Insurance Department. 

Sicnenetation Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y.; 
merged with the Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Union Indemnity Company, New Orleans, La.; 
appointed 

-niversal Automobile Insurance Company, San Antonio, 

<.; Consolidated with the Trinity Fire Insurance Com- 

pany, Dallas, Tex., under the name of Trinity Universal 
insurance Company. 


receiver 


receiver 





m 


Mutual Casualty Companies Retired During 1932 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Company New York; 
hased by the Utica Mutual Insurance Company. 
y 





American Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; receiver appointed. 

ependable Accident & Health Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago. Ill.; referred to the attorney-general for liquidation 
“mp.oyees Mutual Benevolent & Relief Association, Phil 

nia, Pa.; being liquidated. 









farm Theft Mutual Insurance Company, Lincoln, Nebr.; in 
zidation. 
2 ties Health & Accident Association, Richmond, Va 





nsured by the Vermont Accident Saonenmae Company, 
. Vt. 

tel: ty P late Glass Mutual Insurance Company. 

ty. Mo.; dissolved by decree of court. 





Kansas 


rm} 5 7092? 
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voluntarily 


Independent Mutual Casualty Company, New York, N. Y.; 
being liquidated by the New York Insurance Department. 

Imperial Casualty Company, Columbus, Ohio; receiver ap 
as 

Interstate Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Chicago, 
tl: referred to the attorney-general for liquidation. 

Jefferson Auto Mutual Casualty Company, New York, 
N. Y.; being liquidated by the New York Insurance de 
partment. 

Mutual Protective Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 

ceiver appointed. 
Protective Insurance Company, Chicago 
olution. 


Mutual 
ferred to the attorney-general for dis 
Pacific Coast Insurance Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; re 


( er appoin 

Phy ar Protective Casualty Insurance Company, Chi 
ago, Ill.; receive appointed, 

Peoria Casualty Insurance Company, Peoria, Ill.; referred 
to the attorney-general for dissolution. 

Provident Reserve Health & Accident Association, Brad 
dock, Pa.; in liquidation. 


Reliable Mutual Aid & Improvement Society, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; being liquidated. 


Royal Beneficial Society, Philadelphia, Pa.; being liquidated. 


Reciprocal Organizations Which Retired During 1932 
Malone, IIl.; 


i\derwriters, 


Ford Armstrong Automobile Underwriter 
reinsured by the Iroquois Auto Insurance Ur 
Dansville, Ill. 

Reliance Automobile Insurance 
reinsured by the Central States Motorist 


cago, Ill. 


Underwriters, Peoria, a. 
s Company, Ch 


Stock Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance Companies 
Licensed and Projected During 1932 


Benjamin Franklin Bond & Indemnity Corp., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; being organized to write general casualty and 
surety lines with a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$59,740. 

Guaranty Indemnity & Insurance Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
licensed to write general casualty and surety lines with 
a capital of $100,000, and a similar amount of surplus. 

Multnomah Industrial Health Association, Portland, Oregon 
being organized to write accident and health with a 
capital of $11,500. 

Northern Bonding Co., Des Moines, Iowa; being organized 
to write general ca sualty and surety lines. 

Superior Life & Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; licensed to 
write general casualty lines. 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo.; organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, with a captial of $200,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000 to continue the business of the Utilities Indem- 
nity Exchange, a reciprocal organization. 

Wayne Surety Company, Detroit, Mich.; organized to write 
fidelity and surety business with a paid in capital of 
$250,000. 


Assessment Accident and Health Associations Licensed 
and Projected During 1932 


Central States Health and Accident Assn., Omaha, Neb.; 

being organized to write health and accident insurance on 
the assessment plan. 

Fontenelle Insurance Co., Omaha, Nebraska; licensed to 
write health and accident insurance on the assessment 
plan. 

laka Insurance Co., Omaha, Neb.; licensed to write 
accident on health lines on the assessment plan. 

Nebraska Disability Assn., Hastings, Neb.; being organized 

to write health and accident insurance on the assessment 












Health and Accident Society, Car- 
‘orth Dakota; organized to write accident and 
urance on the assessment plan. 
? ial Mutual Accident and Health Assn., Fargo, North 
Dak. ta; being organized to write accident ‘and health in- 
n the assessment plan. 

Concluded on page 33) 
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Improve Business in 1933 by Doing 


Something You Did Not Do In 1932 


Get More References—Extend List of Names-—Revise Prospect Th;-+een alain — 
List and Keep It Up to Date, Such Is the Plan of Operation Ad- 
vised by John C. McNamara; Old Ideas Intensively Applied 





By Frank ELLINGTON 





You can travel from one end of this country to the other and never 
encounter a new idea in life insurance selling or life insurance agency 


management. 


But you will find agents and managers getting back 


to the good, old ones—to fundamental principles—like a Notre Dame 


freshman hitting a tackling dummy 
with the head coach looking on. Be- 
tween the past and the present is no- 
ticed just this difference: men said for- 
merly, “This will work itself out in 
time.” Now they say, “We'll work this 
out, NOW.” 

This attitude has been noticeable for 
some time, in agency meetings, asso- 
ciation programs and in the individual 
operations of the permanent life insur- 
ance field forces. It was the keynote 
of the discussion carried on last Thurs- 
life managers of Philadelphia, 
McNamara as the guest 
forum. . 


day by 
with John C. 
conductor of the 

His message to managers and, by in- 
direction, to every agent in the busi- 
was “Get references.” Then, more 
references. Plan the effort with all 
the care and skill that 
the job of selling, because it is just as 


ness, 
is applied to 


important to success in the long run. 
“The things we are trying to do,” 


he said in connection with his own 
agency work, “are so old you may 
wonder why we talk about them.” The 


important things, he suggested, are 
those of proved worth that have been 
neglected or partially applied, but which 
must now be used in full force to snap 
back into efficient operation. 


The first and most vital factor in 
prospecting, Mr. McNamara declares, 
is the ““Master Sheet,” or list of names 


new agent. He con- 
minimum of 200 essential to 
Success for the beginner, and says this 
should be augmented by the addition 
of another hundred or more during 
the first two weeks of training. Then 
from this start, a start aided by the 
Mailing of 250 mail 


known to the 
siders a 


pieces of direct 


at the expense of the agency, the 
agent must continue to add three or 
ry ctator, February 9, 1933 


GUEST SPEAKER 





John C. 


McNamara 


more names with references where pos- 
with the writing of each new 
policy. 


sible 


References. They are the life blood 
of the business, Mr. McNamara avers. 
More and more references. A 
ceasing responsibility, but 
neglected even by veteran agents. 

Overhaul the master list he advises 
one and all. Nearly everyone allows 
this list, the blueprint of the structure 
he is trying to build, to run down. 
Overhaul and bring it up to date. Ex- 
tend it, if possible, over its original 
proportions,-and keep it in clean, work- 
able shape. 


never 


one sadly 


(Concluded on page 22) 


Reinsurance Proposals 
For the Illinois Life 


of Company Offer Their Several 
Propositions; Policyholders Protected 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6—Thirteen proposals 
for the reinsurance of the Illinois Life 
Insurance Company now are being 
considered by the court supervising its 
receivership and the receiver. A full 
report of each proposal was filed with 
United States District Judge James H. 
Wilkerson by Receiver Abel Davis last 
week, and a hearing as to each propo- 
sal was scheduled and each bidder was 
notified to appear in court on Monday 
of this week to explain or modify his 
bid. (See Bulletin.) 

Two proposals are reported to be re- 
ceiving a major portion of the atten- 
tion, and it is rumored that the rec- 
ommendation of the receiver will go to 
one of these, the first by the Associated 
Mutuals of Boston, the James M. Kem- 
per organization, to form a new com- 
pany to take over the and 
the second by the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne. 


business, 


CuHicaco, Feb. 7—Bulletin—Each of 
the 13 bidders was represented in the 
hearing conducted by Judge Wilker- 
son Monday. The representatives were 
introduced by Receiver Davis and each 
explained his proposition and some of- 
fered amendments in open court. 

It was evident from the statements 
to the Court that the policyholders of 
the company will receive equitable 
treatment from the 
most each bidder promised to pay the 


reinsurer, as al- 


death claims in full, some subject to 
the lien to cover the indebtedness, 
while others indicated that even this 


deducted from 
There was 


amount would not be 
some classes of payments. 
some division of opinion as to the mer- 
Illi- 


stressed 


continuing the business in 
of the bidders 
angle, but the non-Illinois 
companies countered with the sug- 
gestion that the welfare of the policy- 
holders is more important than the in- 


its of 
nois, aS some 


the civic 


terest of certain municipalities or com 
munities. 
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Howard W. Yerxa Leader 
in Conservation Contest 


The drive made during 1932 by 
Northwestern National Life, of Min- 
neapolis, to reduce the lapse ratios of 


its fieldmen came to a successful close 


last week with many agents having 
vastly improved their renewal records 
over the previous year. This special 
campaign, instituted a year ago, met 
with immediate from the 
agency organization with really excep- 
tional results. Howard W. Yerxa, of 
the White & Odell agency, turned in 
the best record when all of his first 
year business exposed to lapse during 


response 


1932 renewed. 


Careful Selection; 
Persistent Business 


Cliff W. Earnshaw of Bradentown, 
Fla., a member of the Lorick & Vaiden 
agency of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company, won the 1932 award 
to the Florida agent who made the best 
conservation record during the year 
In the entire year only six policies 
written by him lapsed—a truly remark- 
able showing in the face of existing 
conditions. He won similar awards in 
1929 and 1930. He joined the com- 
pany late in 1927 and from the outset 
had won attention by the care with 
which he selects risks and how care- 
fully he fills out each detail of the 
application blank. During a period of 
about two years not a single applica- 
tion he turned in was rejected by the 
company nor were any applications re- 
turned to him for additional details o1 
completion. 


HEADING THE UNION CENTRAL'S AGENCY 


Business of No Regrets 


In pointing out, through the medium 
of his annual report, that forty per 
cent of the Connecticut Mutual’s new 
business in 1932 came from old policy- 
holders, President James Lee Loomis 
expressed a great truth when he said: 
“The number of those who have pur- 
chased life regretted 
their action is small indeed. The num- 
ber of those who have failed to pur- 
chase life insurance, or have failed to 
increase an _ altogether inadequate 
amount, and have regretted such fail- 
ure, is very large.” The life insurance 
business still reigns supreme in own- 
ership testimonials. 


insurance and 


Bunn Hearn Taught 
Royalty the Roundhouse 


Life insurance agents have and are 
contributing much to the progress of 
humanity. Some times they supple- 
ment or precede their insurance careers 
by activities of general import. For 
instance, Bunn Hearn, a representative 
of the Reliance Life in Wilson, N. C., 
was formerly a pitcher for the New 
York Giants. In 1913 he went around 
the world with the Giants and the 
Chicago White Sox and in London 
taught King George V, of England, how 
to pitch curves. While there are no 
records of King George’s success as 
a curve ball pitcher, undoubtedly he 
found the art something nice to know. 
There are records of Bunn Hearn’s 
activities as a life insurance agent 
which indicate that he has also taught 
some people how to be thrifty and save 
for the future. 


Qualities Noted in 
Successful Agents 


In presenting its ten leading pro- 
ducers for the year, the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life of Los Angeles, cites the 
chief factors in the success of each. 
A knowledge of the business, a will- 
ingness to work and a recognition that 
real service is expected of an agent by 
prospects and policyholders seems to 
summarize the qualities which brought 
due reward. 

Individually, Stanley E. Martin, 
champion, had enthusiasm, readiness 
to impose self-discipline and a fine ap- 
preciation of the place which life in- 
surance rightly occupies in the con- 
servation problem of the man of means, 
as well as in the financial plan of the 
man of modest worth. 

Fred L. Hirsch has tireless energy, a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, an 
ability to stick to that subject and a 
willingness to give his policyholders 
almost unlimited service. Wallace J. 
Champlain achieved success minding 
his 6wn business by minding his clients’ 
business very seriously and consist- 
ently. R. Earl Denman has a capacity 
to adapt himself to changing condi- 


tions, coupled with an _ unswerving 
maintenance of high _ professional 
standards. Charles F. Linder observes 


the laws of the business, is efficient, 
with concentration upon quality busi- 
ness. Abram L. Geller is earnest and 
untiring. M. Oliver Nix has a formula 
which comprises work, implicit confi- 
dence in his company, loyalty to clients 
and sincerity. Harland R. Maris has 
a thorough knowledge of life insurance, 
a well developed sales technique and an 
intelligent selection of prospects. W. 
W. Averett, Jr., brings to his task a 
pleasing personality, ambition, energy, 
good judgment and a constant en- 
thusiasm. James H. Smith, Jr., focuses 
his work upon higher premium types 
of policies and sells those who have 
fixed incomes. 


FORCE 





Left to right—Paul Hommeyer, Clifford D. Erd, W. F. Hanselman, J. W. Rivers, Herbert M. Hamilton 
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Taxing Life Premiums , 


Called Confiscation 


In his report to policyholders and 
shareholders of the Manufacturers 
Life, Toronto, President W. G. Gooder- 
ham discussed and condemned _ the 
growing tendency toward heavy tax 
imposts on life insurance premiums in 
no uncertain terms. Urging the coop- 
eration of policyholders in combating 
this uneconomic evil, he said: “In tax- 
ing of life insurance premiums an 
anomalous situation exists whereby 
governments make a levy on the col- 
lective funds of those people who by 
their foresight and thrift are meeting 
their own and their families’ problems 
instead of passing them on to society 
as a whole. What amounts in practice 
to confiscation of a part of the policy- 
holders’ yearly contributions for their 
own protection is indefensible. En- 
lightened public opinion on this matter 
should be crystallized into effective pro- 
test to the various taxing authorities, 
for only by such action will this im- 
proper impost be eliminated.” 

Mr. Gooderham made no optimistic 
prophecies as to the upturn in busi- 
ness but pointed out that industries 
and individuals have made adjustments 
which will enable them to take quick 
advantage of any material indications 


or recovery. 


Canada Life's New 
Rewards for Persistency 

Believing the surrendering 
holder should be penalized to a degree 
that would assure proper rights for the 
continuing policyholder, the Canada 
Life has put into effect a new method 
of dividend distribution and will hence- 
forth pay a “maturity dividend” as well 
“persistency dividend.” Under 
this method a smaller portion of the 
company’s surplus will be disbursed 
through regular dividend payments. 
Assuming that present conditions will 
not be. permanent and that maturing 
policies should not suffer by any tem- 
porary lack of division of surplus, an 
additional dividend known as a “ma- 
turity dividend” will be paid on policies 
which mature either by death or en- 
dowment during the continuance of 
this new method. 

For the benefit of policyholders who 
have maintained their policies in force 
twenty-five years or longer and which 
complete a dividend period during the 
first six months of 1933, a “persistency 
dividend” will be paid in addition te 
the regular dividend. 


policy- 


as a 
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Advantages of New Method 
As Viewed by Company 


Conserves cash resources and liquid 
position of the company for the 
primary purpose of safeguarding the 
interest of policyholders and _ benefici- 
aries, during present abnormal times. 


Imposes no handicap on _ present 
policyholders whose policies mature | 
either through death or Endowment 


during the reconstruction period. 

Continuing policyholders stand to | 
gain considerably under the new sys- 
tem while those who withdraw their 
support of the company through sur- 
lapsation of policies, will 


render or 
receive less. 

Will induce conservation of business 
in force for the benefit of all policy- 
holders and the company. 

Will discourage switching or twist- 
ing of policies, both of which practices 
are to the disadvantage of our policy- 
holders. 


Insurance Estates 
And Real Property 

Real property in the New York Re- 
tail Trading Area is valued for taxation 
purposes at $28,692,345,184, according 


to an analysis just released by the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York. More than one- 
third of this amount is represented by 
Manhattan Island. The area includes 
all of Greater New York and twenty- 
three suburban counties, including four- 
teen in New Jersey, eight in New York | 
State and one in Connecticut. 

Based on the 1931 census of families, 
Westchester leads in the average as- 
sessed valuation per family with $1,- 
472 and a per capita valaution of $3,- 
472. This, of course, is exclusive of | 
Manhattan where the per family valu- 
ation of real estate holdings is $21,463 | 
and the per capita, $5,438. 

A tabulation of life insurance re- | 
sults per family and per capita in the 
same area would unquestionably show | 
lower amounts. At the end of 1931 the | 
total life insurance in force, ordinary, 
group and industrial in the three states, 
New York, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey only amounted to about twenty- 
seven billions of dollars, less than the | 
real estate holdings by a billion and a 
half dollars. It is nevertheless amaz- 
ing but withal prideful when we con- | 


sider visually the real estate of New | 
York City and its environs to think that 
its total value is practically matched | 
by the life insurance estate 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


HE casual observer, noting the re- 

cent change in the position of this 
column, might begin to wonder if the 
feature isn’t merely being carried to 
its logical conclusion, which—in view 
of the fact that it started originally on 
page 4 and has progressed to its pres- 
ent advanced folio—would be the ob- 
livion of something beyond page 44, 


Lest this impression gain headway, let 


me hasten to explain that each change 
has been in the nature of a promotion. 
From a single column on page 4, our 
organization took over a full page op- 
posite the first life news page. And 
now, the double-page spread, to be de- 
voted to brief personal mention, oddi- 
ties of news and semi-editorial discus- 
sion of events of current interest. This 
department, it might be mentioned in 
passing, will appreciate the cooperation 
of all readers who might feel the urge 
to send in notes or comment for pub- 
lication. 


PEAKING of writing in to the edi- 

tor, it is a pretty safe bet that Dr. 
H. W. Dingman, of the Continental 
Assurance Company, will have a com- 
munication of an “I told you so” nature 
in the mails ere long. I recall having 
read a very frank criticism directed to 
the editor on the change to four-col- 
umn size written by Doctor Dingman a 
little more than a year ago. He dis- 
liked the abrupt variations in type 
size and style and, as I recall it, offered 


| the two pages featuring this column, 


Folks and Facts and the start of life 
insurance news section, as the horrible 
example. Pray observe the chaste sim- 
plicity of the present display. You 
could almost caption the department 


| “All the news that’s fit to print,” or, 


as someone paraphrased it, “All the 
fits that’s news to print.” 
* x x 
W arene the four-column measure 
offered nice facilities for display 


and balance of headlines, I am con- 
vinced that the present format pos- 
sesses advantages which overbalance 


those contained in what we may now 
call the noble experiment in typog- 
raphy. 


* * 


LTHOUGH I admit that I like 
A tremendously the new arrange- 


ment, I must insist that the four- 
column size was “neat,” as they say in 


| 69th Street. 
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Life Insurance Production, 1913—1932 


New Paid-for Life Insurance—Exclusive of Revivals, Increases, Dividend Additions 


and Accepted Reinsurance—44 U. S. Companies 


From Data Compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents) 


These companie 
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31 AND 1932 
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894. 406.000 9 22 000 824.372.000 
8,199,.375,000 2, 522,000 1,336,328.000 
8 801. 866.000 4 98,000 1.185.365.0000 
& 517.729.0000 > 29.000 1,092.118.000 
7.491.674.000 » 5.000 796.164.0000 
00.017 On ‘ aT OOK 627.141.000 
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in all U. S. legal 


Industrial 


$236,303,000 
1,949,000 
3,551,000 





962,000 
216,396,000 
214,882,000 
194,642,000 
193,365,000 
198,949,000 


Group 


$46,841,000 
91,505,000 
57,986,000 
62,007,000 
205,195,000 
113,711,000 
74,196,000 
56,926,000 
943,000 
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December 


Total 


a Increase 
Over 1927 


1929 


- January 


6 February 
X Marc! 
April 

6 May 

2 June 

. July 


, Augu 
September 
October 
November 
December 





Increase 


Over 1928 
21.8° 12.8 
72.8 66.1 1930 
15.5 26.4 January 
12.7 34.5 February 
21.3 31.6 March 
23.5 82.0 April 
64.5 19.9 May 
s7 62 56.9) June 
73.1 63.6 
14 10 July 
F ) August 
1 s ' * a 
»9 F : September 
22.5 3.0 
October 
{fh November 
December 
Total 
Increase 
10.7 6.4 Over 1929 
1 g 8 
15.9 13.5 . 
14.9 on 1931 
10 22.5 ‘anuary 
12 3.5 February 
17 ) March 
> 20 April 
19.5 "1 May 
10.6 18.0 Sine 
0 ~ July 
; ee August 
oe September 
October 
November 
December 
MONTHS - 
Total 
Total Increase 
> . Over 1931 
$2 341.127.0M% 
> 366.772.0000 
? 596.160.000 1939 
2.959 479 0 
2.427.191.000 January 
February 
671,439.00 toe 
5 952.114.000 March 
7 119.599 nN0 April 
5 949.094 001 May 
6 728.433.0000 June 
038,000 July 
¢ {R5.000 Aucust 
Th AT? N00 September 
11,421,080,000 October 
111.296.111.000 November 
12 ,225.000 December 
12,885.389,000 
12.460.977,000 Total 
11.085.003.000 Increase 
9.104,425,000 Over 1931 


the total business 
anies on Dex si, 
Period Ordinary 
) 1928 
IO 1 $580,462,000 
655,406,000 
: 781,122,000 
| 710,435,000 
5 757,879,000 
5) 755,699,000 
4 July 660,062,000 
be August 626,594,000 
9 he 
September 34,112,000 
"9 October 659,844,000 


667,633,000 


810,127,000 


$38,199,375,000 
394,969,000 


5.1° 


$659,843,000 
683,542,000 
830,244,000 
793,786,000 


801,698,000 
750,228,000 
722,451,000 
698,196,000 
608,869,000 
707,478,000 
704,316,000 
841,215,000 


$8,801,866,000 


602,491,000 


55,000 
5,000 
5,000 





000 
000 





425,425,000 
714,748, 
622,075,000 
545,481,000 
619,529,000 
593,270,000 


752,851,000 


000 


28.517,.729,000 


284,137,000 


52.000 
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719,746,000 


000 
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672 840.000 
605.628 000 
546 599 


183,700 


ooo 
000 
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nnn 

900 

$7.491.674.000 

1,026,055,000 
12.0 





Sf 376 000 
176.369.000 
593.031 000 


521,208,000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
00 
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{28 O57 
505,432 
148 488 
144.056 
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123.499 
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519 246 
£6 000 
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000.017 


3,530,000 72,119,000 
202,948,000 53,569,000 
246,045,000 224,330,000 
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328,000 
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$2,692 








$265,998,000 $98,637,000 
230,779,000 58,607,000 
274,824,000 64,813,000 
256,279,000 72,238,000 


109,827,000 
106,589,000 
147,658,000 
99,773,000 
75,151,000 
105,393,000 
86,165,000 
160,514,000 


240,501.000 
242,166,000 
223,680,000 
219,144,000 
221,006,900 
240,489,000 
249,246,000 
234,046,000 





$2,.898,158,000 $1,185,365,000 
205,636,000 150,963,000 


7.6¢ 11.3 


$218,027,000 
212,813,000 
264,415,000 
241,129,000 

1 3,000 
1,925,000 





113,514,000 


3.000 


> 
6 





», 782,000 


130,036,000 
73,188,000 





Q 138,492,000 
243,779,000 51,552,000 


59,295,000 
130,519,000 


208,482,000 
228,803,000 


$2.851,130,000 $1,092,118,000 





17,028,000 93,247.000 
1.8 7.9° 

$214. 320.000 $78,363.00 
208 888.000 103,587.000 
246,663,000 61,919,000 
924 917 “oO 99.969 000 
2G 202 CNH 71.845.00 
259 SAS 000 81.647,00 
52 99R 000 16 186,900 
1g ace Aen 15.944 000 
199 218 00 37,300.000 
72 921 ONO 19.04.00 
2 344 000 28.595,000 
261,.773.000 101,205,000 
£2 797.165.0000 $796.164,000 


-295,954.0°0 


9774 


3 965.000 
1.9 


$217.552 000 920.000 
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251.059.000 15.574,.000 
64,884,000 


236.898.000 
4 9.114.000 


2? 956.000 


213 298.000 50,606 .000 
206 641.000 36.984.000 
196.340.0000 28,979,009 
174.156.0000 61,.018.000 
198 053 000 88, 868.000 
184.882 000 386.262.0900 


154,864 000 67,810,000 


$627,141,000 
169,023.000 


21.2¢% 


$2,477,267.000 
319,898,000 
11.4% 
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Continental Assurance 
Assets Well Diversified 


Only U. S. Bonds Exceed Two Per Cent 
of Total; Production Highest in Life 
of Company 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4—A very favorable 
record was made last year by the Conti- 
nenial Assurance Company of Chicago, 
the record in many respects being the 
best in the company’s history. It is 
affiliated with the Continental Casualty 
of Chicago. 

Among the principal points of the 
statement are the following: Its sales 
for the year totaled $46,303,545, the 
best year on record. Its insurance in 
force on December 31 totaled $161,783,- 
807, also another record for the com- 
pany. The increase in insurance in 
force was $9,854,085. 

Its assets were increased by $980,216 
to a total of $17,839,675, while its sur- 
plus to policyholders was increased by 
$146,807. Its payments to policyholders 
proke all records for a single year with 
$2,107,712, but at the same time it 
broke all records for income from 
interest, dividends and rents with a 
total of $722,456. 

The company carries a contingency 
reserve of $500,000 which is sufficient 
to write down to market quotations as 
of Dec. 31, all bonds ineligible for 
amortization and all stocks. The capi- 
tal is $1,000,000 and surplus is $2,156,- 
465. 

In reviewing that list of assets, 
President Behrens suggested that both 
policyholders and_ stockholders note 
particularly the diversified nature of 
the company’s investments and the fact 
that no one investment, other than in 
obligations of the United States, is in 
excess of 2 per cent of the company’s 
admitted assets. In fact, with one 
other exception, no investment has been 
made in any one security to exceed 1 
per cent of the company’s assets. 


Great Northern Life 
Production Leaders 

H. R. Tiegs, agency director at Madi- 
son, Wis., for the Great Northern Life, 
Chicago, was the leader in individual 
paid-for life insurance for the year 1932. 
M. M. Scholfield of Wausau, Wis., who 
formerly held this honor year after 
year is the runner-up. 

The Ohio state agency at Cleveland, 
A. R. Smith, manager, had the leading 
State agency. 

The A. H. Tetting general agency in 
Milwaukee, Wis., was the leading indi- 
vidual agency of the company. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne. Indiana 







Apps as Birthday Present 

Arthur P. Shugg, general agent in 
St. Louis for the Aetna Life, was given 
a surprise party at the Mark Twain 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on his recent 
birthday anniversary. The agents pre- 
sented him with $160,000 in new busi- 
ness as a birthday present. He is 
president of the Life General Agents 
and Managers Association of St. Louis 
and has been in charge of the local 
agency since January, 1930. 
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Texas Life Agents Hold 
Three Sales Congresses 

With some 500 life insurance men 
from Dallas, Fort Worth and other 
North and East Texas points attending 
the Dallas meeting, 350 from South and 
Southeast Texas at the Houston parley 
and about 325 at the San Antonio 
gathering, what was termed as three of 
the most enthusiastic and successful 
sales congresses ever held in Texas 
were staged this week. The first was 
at Dallas, January 30, the second at 
Houston, January 31, and the third at 
San Antonio, February 1. The sales 
congresses were arranged by the Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
held under the auspices of the local 
associations in the cities named. 


C. L. U. Instructors 

Robinson Campbell, with the Aetna 
Life and Fred A. Poe of the Fidelity 
Mutual, will serve as instructors of a 
study course to be conducted by the 
Little Rock Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion to prepare for the examinations of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers. 


Heads Association 

J. B. Simon was elected president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., last week. Other 
officers are: W. H. McLeod, vice-presi- 
dent, and Fred Guest, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Pyramid Life Manager 

The Pyramid Life announces the ap- 
pointment of James L. Wallin as man- 
ager of the Little Rock general agency. 
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and Insurance Interest Therein 





By Ropert W. SHEEHAN 


Following reassuring statements 


reports. The insurance com- 


was sharply defined as 


alarmist 
pany position 
the spontaneous statements 
officials expressed uniform opinions in 
the phases of the 


of various piled as of 


follows: 


regard to essential 


the 
nies in the farm mortgages in the vari- 


Company Policy on Mortgage 
Loan Foreclosures Well Defined 


Cooperative Attitude of Insurance Companies Reflected in All the 
Statements by Officials; Survey Indicates Extent of Farm Debt 


life 


from a number of life insurance com-_ interest of 

pany presidents, the country at large 

has a more accurate picture, and en- ous States. 

tertains a more confident impression 

of the farm mortgage situation than of various classes of 
that created by early parochial and _ to secure. 


creditors is 
The latest definite data we 
could obtain from the Department of 
Agriculture on the subject 


January, 1928, 


country, and indicate the proportionate 
insurance 


A general statement of the interests 
hard 


was 


Dollars 
1,146 


rT 667 


1,020 
G&S 


2,164 


compa- 


com- 
and is as 


Millious of 


Retired farmers 10.6 1,006 
\ct farmers ° 3.6 33% 
Other individuals 15.4 1,45 
Other agencies . fm 68 
Total 100.0 9 46% 
We should explain that the figures 


on total farm values in the tables be- 
low include machinery and livestock as 
well as land buildings, and that 
have worked 1931 
insurance company loans to 1930 total 
loans. The 1930 figures are the latest 
available compilation, and the best es- 
timates place total farm mortgage 
today at about $8,500,000,000, 
our figures show something 
over nine billions. However, the only 
way we could indicate the proportion 
in the individual States was to use the 
1930 figures, and the resultant ratios 
are, we believe, accurate enough to jus- 
tify the somewhat unorthodox methods 
used in determining them. The insur- 
compiled 


and 


we out a ratio of 


loans 
whereas 


ance company items were 

from the Compendium, published by 
The Spectator Company. Other sources 
used were the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. 











warranted either by abandonment of 


the property or the demands of junior 
creditors. In the case of Iowa, specifi- 
cally, the companies are acceding to Alabama 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


he Governor’s request for a temporary 
suspension of all 
but their policy 


farm mortgage fore- 


closures, in general is 








situation Classes of Lend 
Federal land banks 
It seems to be now clearly estab- joint-stock land bank: 

lished that the attitude of insurance emmercial banks 

‘ Mortgage companies 
companies as mortgagees, as outlined Insurance companies 
n THE SPECTATOR last week, has ever ——— 
been one of utmost cooperation, and 
that foreclosures have been resorted 
to only in such cases where they wer 


one of | niency in cases that merit it, Dist. of Columbia 
whilst observing always their sacred Florida 
. ° Georgia 
bligations to policyholders. Idaho 
Illinois 
; Indiana 
On Record a Year Ago lowa 
Kansas 
In this connection it is interesting poe cmed 
ya) Sian: 
to know that Superintendent Van Maine 
. : > ar , Maryland . 
Schaick of New York was requested a  Yassachusett 
year ago by President-elect Roosevelt. ~ eon 
‘ “ innesota 
then governor, to ascertain the attitude Mississippi 
‘ . 4 N Isso ri 
if insuran companies towards the + on wt 
nforcement of principal and interest Nebraska 
a 2 Nevada 
payments under circumstances of hard New Hampshire 
ship and loss of income, and that the - = ae 
Superintendent’s reply coincided in New_York 
. . North Caroli 
every detail with the statements re North Dakota 
cently made by insurance company Chico 
; ie ee oe . Oklahoma 
presidents. The incident was revealed Oregon 
. ’ . ° . Pennsylvani: 
by Superintendent Van Schaick during jehoge Island 
the course of an address before the South Carolina 
> . . ' : > South Dakota 
Real Estate Board of New York on _ Tennessee 
. et Texas 
Saturday. Utah 
In an effort to assist readers to see Vermont 
" h?} . , Virginia 
the farm mortgage problem in its’ washington 
broader outlines, we have compiled a West Virginia 
: “ : Wisconsin 
few figures, appended below, which Wyoming 
show the situation throughout the Totals 
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657 
.489 


»159 


SON 


610 
904 
2.641 


ou 


011 


$611.301,.000 
$3,458,000 
9 ST7,000 
SOOO 
387,000 






260,269,000 
83, ,o00 
162,456,000 
683,450,000 
»2S.914,000 


5,661,000 
7,993,000 
2,485,000 
5,595,000 
9,613,000 
S$ 26,001 
696,000 
,248,000 
503,837,000 
1,428,817,000 





2,608,124,000 


692,814,000 
2,.149,429,000 
708,364,000 
2.934, 898,000 
17,189,000 
99,601,000 
355,388,000 





51,000 
1,186,659,000 
2,937,000 
,741,000 
5,897,000 
35,484,000 
41,111,000 
139 680.000 
1,579,241,000 
893,843,000 
4$,.2?34.316,000 
,L1L8&,000 
202,839,000 
992,825,000 
887,834,000 
411,787,000 
2,209,601,000 
309,587,000 






648 $57,245,544,000 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Ratio of Farm 


Total Farm Mortgages 





Mortgage Held 
Total Loans Held by Life Ins 
Farm by Life Cos. to Total 
Mortgages, Ins. Cos., Mortgages, 
1930 1931 Per Cent 
$53,764,000 7,730,89 9.2 
743,000 3,713,569 12.9 
9,977,000 15,350,091 17.9 
$8,421,000 25,041,517 oS 
$16,462,000 $893,319 
30,514,001 5. 850 4 
11.841.000 20.67 0.1 
642.000 10,000 1.5 
15,140,000 1,139,444 yA 
100,845,000 28 5 28.6 
106,908,000 13 12.6 
621,266,000 186, 29.6 
266.989.000 93.6 35.1 
1,.098,610,000 173 43.1 
$87,122,000 155,5 31.9 
17,668,000 25,131 25.7 
7 14.8 


1.379.000 ) 
24,823,000 
} 











64,825,000 1.5 
{ 550,000 
230,377,000 7.6% 22 
930,025,000 125, 23.7 
96,864,000 20 21.2 
227,000 125, 29.4 
oOo .000 7 5.7 
60,973,000 123 22.1 
14,737,000 a1 
9,901,000 le 0 ws 
6. SS84,000 190,000 0.2 
30,729,000 1.465.999 4.7 
247,633,000 42 
104,979,000 9 1.6 
204,598,000 27,183,720 13.3 
259,630,000 55.719.445 91.5 
214,033,000 67,206,492 31.4 
116,805,006 13.598,057 11.6 
174,037,000 $3.95 
[ae @=—S—st—essoFepe ee sd 
67,507,000 5,093,344 7.7 
295,.725.000 105,866,644 35.8 
87,313,000 33.473.394 38.3 
543,951,000 160.655.367 29.5 
$6,273,000 1.401.529 20 
3.102.000 2 R50 
6,532,004 7 


88,865,000 ‘ Z 
121,299,000 20,659,395 15. 
24,283,000 
502,549,000 
42,948,000 


ore; 1 
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$9.241.390,000 $2,002,454,872 21 
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33 Z Provident L. & A. Gains in 

The ae. LUSETTS Total Admitted Assets 
on i UTUAL LIFE The annual statement, as of Dec. 31, 
gures | PROVI DENT a synonym for 1932, of the Provident Life & Accident 
is oe LIFE AND ACCIDENT Quality and | 


Insurance Company of Chattanooga, 
if Tenn., shows this company to have 

> . <« 
Excellence in if made substantial gains during 1932, 
lf notwithstanding the economic condi- 


tion of the states in which this com- 


ck as 
| thet INSURANCE COMPANY 
1931 of 


total Life Insurance | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
latest pany operates. 


st es- An Old Line Legal Reserve Massachusetts The company shows total admitted 





eo Stock Company e assets of $5,912,216, which is a gain of 
0,000, | M 1 Lif DS enecar: to odmitted aanete davies 
nine FINANCIAL STATEMENT utua 1rée ] $865, v1 ins admitted assets luring 
, . 1931. Of this amount, $538,352 is in- 
> only Year Ending Dec. 31, 1932 Insurance Co. vested in United States government, 
ortion 


state and municipal bonds; $763,459 in 
public utility and miscellaneous bonds; 
$1,533,469 in first mortgages on real 


se the ASSETS se tie 
i 7 S. Government, State i 


ratios esisieas tends oe" $38,352.38 Massachusetts 






































net _ - — ee "TT . a estate. The company also has real es- 
ethods | First Mortgage on Real Estate.. 1,3 3,469.35 Organized 1851 tate (including home office building) of 
insur- Pr erred atocke Phy ale 51,030.00 $1,457,000. Other assets show policy 
npiled ety peters 37.20 | Colonial Life Report loans ¢ wal premi 2s of 
uilding .. ports loans and renewal premium notes of 
ed by pty tome eed Reeeel Fre Year of Progress $954,883, with cash in bank of $226,- 
mie aoe lee ees "11,071.93 The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 809. 
past: > —— a tse ium ae. pany of America, whose home office is Of the liabilities, the policyholder re- 
istical Ir Pout De fe rred and ma. Jersey City, according to their 35th serve amounts to $2,967,202, with acci- 
mei conde pape annual statement, shows insurance in dent and health premium reserve of 
—— Insurance Due Fr Or . force to Dec. 31, 1932, $114,168,878, $553,419. The company further shows 
NIES : —. oe  . os protecting 542,888 policyholders. The a premium reserve of $600,159, and a 
Farm 1 Banks : 226,808.87 | Increase of placed business for 1932 capital and surplus to policyholders of 
gages $5,912.215.88 over that of 1929 was $21,201,157. $1,400,000. In addition to its capital 
fe Ins. LIABILITIES (Concluded on page 42) (Concluded on page 42) 
gages, Department Reserves $2.967,201.84 
Cent 4 nt and Health P | ‘ z | 
r R sg lad et Sometime ago we said 
g 


© | Sees =} our ONLY susiness | 





1.5 

“+ tingent Reserve 139,539.41] 

86 tal and Surplus . 1,490,000. CONSERVATION AND RECLAMATION | 

2.6 —em 

9.6 §,912,215.88 . Ps 

+ eee | Wwe now reiterate that fact and further stress: 

3.1 51.36 of Assets to Every $1.00 of _ We have no connection with any life insurance company or other 

~ - Liabilities— financial i wen ition ¢ se oa . he conservation and reclamation of lift 

4.8 : | We do not own ot ntrol any stock or any h nterest in any lif 
26 \ three strenuous depression | nsurance rganizat nor e We wned or controlled by any outsider 
1.0 rs—1930-31-32—the PROVIDENT Wed t lulg any activities contemplating mergers, reinsur- 
3.3 le to show substantial gains aniaaanin laa Gh ca 

3.7 We do t ve “leg services to offer, but have for 32 year 
+ THE THREE YEAR COMPARISON a Soe Reserv —- | gy os ee ee 
% Life Insurance in Force— nve stig tion as a res ult of ar 1SSO ation with us. ‘ | 
2. e secure t igh our own efforts and conduct our own business 

0:1 Jan. 1, 1933. .$54,850,979.00 | n a fashion which redounds to the credit of our clients. We. thank | 
F Jan. 1, 1930. .$44,612,528.00 ee ae ee Seaport Ween Sneaees Wl Se Sommer NE SEE TSR, MeN 
47 . | Sige . ; . ‘ . | 
a) Ria Gain $10,238,451.00 We are proud of our accomplishments and pledge the insurance fra- 
1.6 = | ternity to continue to maintain our unblemished reputation. 

S-5 Jan. 1, 1933. .$5,912,215.88 | 

’ , t i 

1.5 Jan. 1, 1930. .$5,047,144.40 | Ti Ort HAN C | 
1.6 Gain $865,071.48 | HE S N OMPANY, Inc. | 
: : 

vi Surplus and Reserve for Protection “LIFe INSURANCE SERVICB” 

15.8 of Policyholders— | 

58.3 . 

95 Jan. 1, 1933. .$5,716,308.75 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


3.0 Jan. 1, 1930. . $4,836,907.49 CHICAGO 




















7.4 Gain $879,401.26 ; : 

15.7 : JACK ROBERTS HANN 

1.4 Paid to Policyholders and Their President . 
. — . . . G. L. SEGER F. H. LANDEC P. L. SKOGLUND | 

0.9 Beneficiaries Since Organization, Vice President Vice President and Field Eastern Manager 

ae $24,763,197.90 Kansas City Manager New York 

1.7 } 
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IMPROVE BUSINESS 


(Concluded from page 15) 


The ideal plan of agency operation, 
Mr. McNamara would be 
agent to 


declared, 
in addition to 
his master list of 400 
1000 names of people 


have, 
300 or 


for each 


names, 


another list of 
not known to him, but known to some- 
whom he can 


one he does know and 


approach with a view of obtaining ref- 
information. 


erences or further 


were not too 


Asked if 300 names 
many to require of a new man, Mr. 
McNamara said he thought not. He 
could recall as many as a half dozen 


men in his agency who had made good 


with a limited acquaintance in their 
selling territory, but these six men 
came out of a group of 400 over a 


period of a decade with 394 of them 
failing to make a go of it. The names 
exhausted and the new 
man is not so skilled as he will be- 
come later in obtaining new names and 
references to replace the depleted list. 


will soon be 


Big Job for Good Salesmen 


Getting new names is a salesman’s 
job, he said. He recalled an instance 
in which a leader of the agency had 
known and serviced a client for five 
years without ever getting one name. 
During the past three months he broke 
through the man’s resistance in this 
and has obtained 12 splendid 
leads. Some men, many men, have a 
disinclination to send a life insurance 
man to a personal friend. But if the 
agent already has the name of that 
friend and asks for a reference, more 
than 50 per cent of that resistance has 
been dissipated. 

For example: a policyholder said he 
could think of no one to suggest. “What 
did you do over the week-end?” the 
agent, who knew the client quite well, 


matter 


queried. “Oh, just a lazy holiday. 
Three friends and myself spent the 
week-end at a farm, up in Connecti- 


cut.” “Who were they—tell me about 
it.” And the client did. And when he 
mentioned the names of the friends, the 


agent wrote them down in his little 
black book. Asked why, he replied: 
“Why, I intend to call on them. They 


to be good men for me to call 
And it was all right with the 
client, once the names were out in the 


ought 


” 
on. 


open, 

He told of another 
with a fine record, who has been spend- 
ing a full third of his time servicing 
old business. This man maintains that 
he just has to take care of all such 
business personally, because the policy- 


agent, a man 


MONARCH 


OFFERS 
COMPLETE HOME PROTECTION 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





Protection against loss of 
earning power with a “Triple 
Guarantee,” Noncancellable. 
Nonprorating and Incontest- 
able on the same certain and 
substantial basis as life in- 
surance. 





LIFE 





Provision can be made for a 
monthly income for the fam- 
ily, for guaranteeing an edu- 
cation to the children, for 
paying off a mortgage or for 
retirement. 





With a Monarch combined program, a man is able to guarantee 
the completion of any financial plans for his or his family’s future. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 











REFERENCING 


HE ideal of agency operation would be 

found in a situation like this, declared 
John C. McNamara. Each agent has a 
master list of 300 names known to him. 
Qualified names. Then a supplemental 
list of a thousand names—qualified names 
—known to people he can approach under 
favorable circumstances. One way to ob- 
tain these names is from the individuals 
on the master list. Say that you want 
them for a particularly high type of direct 
mail service being inaugurated and ask for 
well qualified names. Then, when answers 
to the direct mail materialize, the agent 
can call up his friend and tell him that 
prospect so-and-so wants to know more 
about this plan. "Do you mind if | use 
approach—to save 


your name in my 
time?" In nine cases out of ten he will 
not mind. 











holders are his friends and expect such 
Also, that they are entitled 


service. 
to it. “All right,” J. C. M. comes back, 
“But you have to be paid for this 


You can’t have 
cut by one-third 


time, have you not? 
your working day 


without some recompense. Make it an 
invariable rule,” he suggested, “that 
for each item of service you perform 
for an old policyholder, he must furnish 
you with one reference Explain it to 
him.” The suggestion was adopted, 
and at the end of the first week the 
man had 18 names and references that 
he would not have had without this 
simple plan. “This man knows the 
business,” declared Mr. McNamara, 
“knows he must have new names, and 
that references smooth out the job, 
but he just hadn’t asked for them.” 


Get Them Started Right 


Some new men suffer tremendously, 
he said, from what he termed “an ex- 
aggerated sense of delicacy.” Get them 
into production as fast as_ possible. 
The quickest way is to go first to those 
best known to the agent. Keep the 
master list in a state of constant revi- 
sion, and get new names and new ref- 
erences always. Such was the gist of 
John McNamara’s advice. 











production. 














Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 





Address 
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Continental American 
Smashes a Record 
Here’s something to 
The Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Company of Wilmington smashed 
a record last month, Vice-President 
George A. Martin advises. The written 
business for January, 1933, was 55 per 
cent more than January of last year 
and greater than in any January in the 
history of the company. Placed busi- 
ness was 45 per cent above last January 
and more than in any January except 
1930. Nor is that all. First year 
premiums were 49 per cent in excess of 
January of last year and more by a 
margin than for any previous 
January. The congratulations which 
the field forces of this company are 
receiving are certainly in order. 


cheer about! 


wide 


Insurance Men Aiding 
Senate Finance Committee 


Among the nation’s leaders in vari- 
ous fields who have been invited to 
appear before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in Washington to offer their ad- 
vice and suggestions towards effecting 
economic recovery are several insur- 
ance men, including Edward Duffield, 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company; Thomas I. Parkinson. presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; Frederick H. Ecker, president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Thomas A. Buckner, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the Missouri State Life In- 


surance UO. 


RE Dowling on 
N. Y. Life Board 

Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
has announced that Robert E. Dowling, 
president of the City Investing Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
New York Life to fill the vacancy on 
the Board caused by the death of 
Darwin P. Kingsley. The position of 
chairman of the board, which Mr. 
Kingsley held, has not been filled, the 
board having voted on December 14 to 
defer action in this matter indefinitely. 
Mr. Buckner stated that Calvin Cool- 
idge, chairman of the Nominating 
committee of the board, with the con- 
currence of the committee, on the oc- 
casion of the last board meeting 
attended by Mr. Coolidge, on December 
14, 1932, authorized an invitation to 
Mr. Dowling to join the board of the 


New York Life. 
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Mutual Life Appointment 

As a part of general plans for secur- 
ing a larger share of business, 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ot New York is making several agency 
changes. Through Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies Sargent it an- 
nounces a partnership composed of 
Joseph B. Macken and A. P. Ballou to 
be known as Macken & Ballou to aci 
as managers for the company in De- 
troit. This new partnership super- 
single managership of Mr. 


new 


sedes the 


Ballou, and will begin operating Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933. There will be no change 
in present territory, and the 
headquarters will continue in the pres- 
ent offices in the First National Bank 
Building in Detroit. 


agency 


Production Leader in South 

Harold A. Wood of El Dorado, Ark., 
agent for the Penn Mutual Life, won 
the distinction of having obtained the 
largest number of paid-for insurance 
cases for his company in the South. 





We Have 


Openings 


For Aggressive District Managers in 26 States 


and the District of Columbia, paying liberal 


first year commissions and non-forfeitable 


monthly renewals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low 


cost participating contracts, designed to meet 


today’s economic conditions. 


We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


For complete particulars write 
I 


F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 





LIFE 


ORGANIZED 1901 


/ 2 COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets Exceeding $16,000,000.00 
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Conn. Mutual Agents 
Conserving Business 

Ten general agents of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
were recently awarded Conservation 
Certificates, given in recognition of 
distinguished performance in 1932, in 
maintaining life insurance protection 
in force. They are: 

Walter L. Blossom, Erie; Earl F. 
Colborn, Rochester; John W. Knorr, 
Fort Wayne; Stratford L. Morton, St. 
Louis; S. S. Northington, Los Angeles; 
Willard Regan, New York; Herbert C. 
Remien, Grand Rapids; Walter J. 
Stoessel, Springfield; John H. Thomp- 
son, Hartford, and Williamson & Well- 
beloved, Chicago. 


Master Producers 
of Bankers National 

The 1933 Master Producers Club of 
the Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of Jersey City, will hold its 
Annual Convention during the week of 
February 20, at the Vinoy Park Hotel, 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. Harry J. 
Maker, of Revere, Mass., is president of 
the 1933 Club, and Myer Greenberg, 
Hartford, vice-president. 

The contingent from the _ East, 
headed by Ralph R. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent of the company, and William J. 
Sieger, superintendent of agencies, will 
leave Jersey City in a special car, to 
be joined in Florida by the western 
men. 


Income Life Takes 
Contro! of Dixie-Atlas 


The Income Life of Louisville, Ky., 
announces the completion of a deal 
whereby it obtains control of the Dixie- 
Atlas Republic Life of Campbellsville, 
Ky. Following a reinsurance of the 
business of the latter company it will 
be liquidated. 


Hugh White's Trophy 
Hugh C. White, general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in Detroit and surrounding 
territory, has been awarded the Presi- 
lent’s Organization Trophy, based on 
the outstanding progress in organiza- 
tion development of the agency during 
1932, 
President to Visit Agency 

John R. Hardin, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., and 
Oliver Thurman, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, will attend 
the annual meeting of the company’s 
agency at Syracuse, N. Y., February 
10. Mr. Hardin will interpret the 
company’s annual statement. 
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CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


\. ° - } ) 
Financial Statement as of December 31, 1952 


I a nk ceil hoe Bas dd es er i nail $ 505,921.41 
*United States Government Obligations.............. 1,054,618.98 
Ce es. S.C cee chee ee wale ew bane Nine meiew 1,450,280.50 

*Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and Miscellaneous 
a, SI ae eras acta eras wr vga 2,624,514.91 
+Guaranteed and Preferred Stocks ...........0..00:: 1,445,229.50 
NF ore cL ana 2s ala aren arate am ack wikia ease ee ONT 50,250.00 
DN, SI ci nnc.y 2eaw ees Rhee ROR N Rat 3,021,098.16 
BN i566. dR ASSET EDR DEES HO 5,250,218.43 
ET IE Sac a otis ai ole bck ear a ne A Oe ee 1,228,001.24 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums............ 748,706.50 
DE ok hd Ras RE RAS Ce 329,998.96 
SE IG es op aicin Giance ade Ce Ackles A enon 130,837.25 
oe $17,839,675.84 


LIABILITIES 


I: SII 5. ac gates teem calcein Naeran Hoe MtaT ET $13,326,239.96 
TCT Ce eT eT Oe. Peer 627,365.77 
Promtmens Paid tm AGvOnee « .. 6. kc cciiccncwacdas 65,091.18 
PO DONE: ok winston veers sa vin wentanss 164,513.61 
SE, I 8 icw.onin cee dda wae ewes 500,000.00 
GS era oet cee or eees Laeit eeeDR ee nee euxenene 1,000,000.00 
Ne ee ee aT ee ee 2,156,465.32 

a pd aa wie $17,839,675.84 


*Amortized Value. 

+Convention Value. 

tThis reserve is more than adequate to write down to Mar- 
ket Quotations of December 31, 1932 all bonds ineligible 
for amortization and all stocks. 

1932 Results: 


New business paid for , 
(Largest in the history of the company) 


$46,303,545 


Insurance in force $161,783,807 


(Largest in the history of the company) 












































—LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R COONEY, Vice Pres. mn KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres 
W E WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.- on” T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 

















JOUN R COONEY, Vice-Pres ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HFRMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
IOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres can? KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres RMAN AMBOS, yy Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W_ W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. in T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree, 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
pone R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD nee. Vice-Pres. EROTRT A LARK, Vise Suse, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
E WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS. Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President tOHN .. cooest. Vice Pres. «RCHIBALD —. Vice Pres. rag yg 2 A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pre AN AMBOS, e Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. Pe... T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLFS L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. wt R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Prer, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres, W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN DaocKs, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 





CHARLES L JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. ©. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. $. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER,. Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER. 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 











$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 
NDERS., WINANT VAN NKLE, Vice President J.C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
_ : © POTTER. £3 Vine Pree a A SMITH. Sod View Pres. : “FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. £.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 220 Bush Street, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ilinois San Francisco, California 
HERBERT A CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
ene" gpess Se ae ae SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 


BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 








MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
— LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE-- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL —————= 
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McKinley Heads Fire 


Underwriters of Pacific 


Seventh Annual Meeting Held 
This Week at San Francisco 


San FRancisco, CAL. Feb. 8— 
Electing David A. McKinley of Seattle, 
president, and Clarence E. Allan ot 
rancisco, vice-president, the fifty- 
annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific 
was concluded this evening with a bril- 
liant banquet in San Francisco’s Palace 
Hotel. Mr. McKinley, who is Most 
Loyal Grand Gander of the Blue Goose, 
was introduced to the several hundred 
members by J. H. Martin, : retiring 
president. 

With a program based upon the ex- 


San | 
seventh 


periences in the business of fire insur- 
ance during the depressing years, the 
meeting developed suggested needs for 
several reforms, particularly as regards 
the collection of premiums, uniform 
overages in the different states, sepa- 
ration in automobile and _ casualty 
business and greater scrutiny of risks. 
Frank N. Belgrano, president of the 
Pacific National Fire of San Francisco, 
speaking on the problems of the fire 
company from the financial 
suggested that the companies 
adopt a uniform practice of making the 
premium payable on the date of the 
policy. He the 
panies cooperate in aiding local agents 


insurance 
aspect 


also suggested com- 


finance premiums that their stability 
might be assured. 

In the annual president’s address 
John Henry Martin, of the Home of 


New York, reviewed briefly the various 
activities in the business on the Pacific 
Coast and throughout the country. He 
touched upon the seriousness of agency 
balances, but also sounded a 
ptimism for the future. 
Speaking on the differences in poli- 
tes throughout the states, A. G. West- 
ott, president of the Insurance Buyers 
Association of San Francisco, suggested 
that the insurance companies 
make the 
estab- 


note of 


fire 
movement to 
forms of policies, as 
v legislatures, uniform. 
Arthur M. Brown, senior member of 


rganize a 
standa. d 


the pioneer general agency firm of 
Raw > « 

tdward Brown & Sons, spoke on ‘“‘The 
Problems of the General Agent.” He 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Van Schaick’s Report Offers 


Fine Review of Insurance Trends 





New York Summaries Will Show Declines in Fire, Marine and 
Casualty Premiums; Demand for Life Insurance Loans Shows 


Decided Abatement 





Schaick, superin- 
tendent of submitted the 
seventy-fourth depart- 
ment to the Legislature at the session 
Monday evening. Insurance affairs and 
the work and the depart- 
ment 
made and such information of company 
activities during 1932 was 
available in advance of filing the 1932 
company statements by the close of the 
present month. 
Summaries of the 
and of company standings as of De- 
cember 31 last will be prepared at once 
and issued early in April, covering all 
classes of business in the form of an 


George S. Van 
insurance, 


report of his 


expenses of 


were reviewed, recommendations 


given as 


year’s business 


advance report. 

At the close of last year there were 
859 active organizations under super- 
vision, as against 896 which actually 
reported at the opening of the year. 
The losses were in large part by reason 
of mergers, thus continuing the trend 
of the two previous years, with result- 
ing improved financial position, which 
was further enhanced by reductions in 
outstanding capital by transfers to 
surplus. 

The fire insurance field continues to 
reflect the depressed state of industry. 
Premiums have followed 
and property values downward. 
to the November indicate a 
decline of over 2 per cent as compared 
with 1931, to offset which there was a 
drop in premium volume. Under these 


inventories 
Losses 


close of 


conditions no improvement in 
ratio is anticipated. 

No improvement in marine insurance 
operations is expected to appear in the 
forthcoming statements of the approxi- 
mately one hundred companies doing 
such business. The amount of premium 
tax under the amended law of 1927 in- 
creased last year about $6,000, but is 
still much under the former income 
from this source. During 1932, as the 
result of conferences held, a ruling was 
announced setting up a_ practical 
definition of the powers of marine com- 
panies as to certain classes of business 


expense 


in controversy. Experience is needed 
to determine its effectiveness. 

New life insurance writings will add 
a substantial amount to total amount 
and the demand for loans 
showed a decided abatement after the 
middle of 1932. Over $2,800,000,000 
was paid to policyholders during the 
year. The companies have stood the 
recent years most gratifyingly 
and ample liquid assets have been kept 
to meet all demands. The 
limitations and investment 
of the New York law have been 
portant elements in the situation. 

Mr. Van Schaick discussed the matter 
of increased holdings of real estate and 
mortgage investments, with reference 
to their examination as_ im- 
portant parts of life company assets, 
and is convinced that the time has 
arrived for attaching to the depart- 
ment’s personnel experts who can give 
their time to ascertaining accurately 
the situation as to these widely scat- 
tered holdings, in order to carry out the 
work of periodic examination of com- 
panies more economically and 
factorily than is at present possible. 

It is further recommended that the 
provision for reporting the details of 


in force, 


test of 


expense 
restrictions 
im- 


closer 


satis- 


agency expenditures be eliminated, as 
the gross amounts thus shown for each 
agency are of no value to the depart- 
ment or the public. 

Casualty and surety companies will, 
business conditions, 


under existing 


show a decrease in premium volume 
over the previous year, and most of the 
companies are expected to show under- 
writing losses for 1932. The premium 
the first nine months are 
reported at $188,831,789 as against 
$225,516,759 for the like period of 1951, 


workmen’s com- 


writings of 


Reduced payrolls in 
pensation and adverse 
writings 


experience in 
surety are large 
although underwriting rather 
than volume has been emphasized. The 
rapid growth of this class of insurance 


factors, 


careful 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Kansas Economy 


Governor Landon of Kansas, in a 
special message in the interest of econ- 
omy, has recommended that the duties 
of the State Fire Marshal be combined 
with those of the State Oil Inspector 
and the Hotel Commissioner. The point 
of contact between the three offices is 
not an obvious one although undoubt- 
edly without oil and hotels there would 
be fewer fires. 


Safeguarding America 
Against Fire 

The National Board of Fire Under 
writers has just published the winter 
“Safeguarding America 
Against Fire.” Although it appears in 
its usual size and form there is a 
slight difference in its make-up. The 
matter of safeguarding America 
against fire is chiefly brought to the at- 
tention of the public during Fire Pre- 
vention Week of each year, at which 
time much publicity is given to fire pre- 
front 
guarding America,” however, features 
“Fire Safety Through 1933,” which is 
an introduction to fourteen precautions 
to be observed throughout the year. It 
also calls attention to the alarmixg rise 


issue of 


vention. The page of “Safe- 


in loss of life and property due to 
household fires, the 
from which have increased 44 per cent 
from 1924 to 1931. The chief causes of 
these fires are given, after which follow 


resulting losses 


the above-mentioned precautions as 
prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its. circular 
“Safety for the Household.” 

The subject of fire 
further presented in the editorial “Fire 


Losses Continue as Major Factor in 


prevention is 


Depression,” in the charts showing 
“American Fire Losses for the Year 
1931" and “Known Originating Causes 
Responsible for Largest Loss in Each 
State,” as well as in the articles “Night 
Fires Most Costly,” “Safeguarding 
Oxygen Therapy Against Fire and Ex- 
plosion,” “Building to Fire,” 
“Hazards Found in Sewage Disposal 
*lants,” “Conserve Property Values 
for Future,” and the “Report of Fire 
Preventlon Week” in which the inter- 
city contest results are just now being 


Resist 


announced. 


Agricultural Insurance 

We have received a copy of the Bul- 
letin No. 14, issued by the Social 
Science Research Council of New York, 
“Research in Agricultural Insurance.” 
The object of the research is an ad- 


mirable one—to outline the subject of 
agricultural insurance as a field of 
research; to indicate the metes and 
bounds of this field; to show its rela- 
tionship to other parts of the general 
insurance field on the one hand, and 
to other parts of agricultural econ- 
omies on the other, and to review from 
the standpoint of methodology the re- 
search done or under way in agri- 
cultural insurance, or involved in a list 
of projects selected for special con- 
sideration. 

A distinguished group of authorities 
contribute to the contents of the report 
and it appears to carry out well the 
object in view. A list showing the 
different forms of insurance that are 
used or needed in connection with agri- 
cultural risks is included in the analysis 
made by V. N. Valgreen, senior agri- 
cultural economist, of the bureau of 
agricultural economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The list is as follows: 


Insurance of farm buildings and ordinary 


personal property against fire and light- 
ning. 

Insurance of similar property against 
windstorm and hail. 

Automobile and _ truck insurance for 


farmers, against theft, fire, windstorm, hail, 
collision, property damage, and public lia- 
bility (damage to others) 

Livestock insurance against loss of ani- 
mals by disease or accident 

Crop insurance against individual haz- 
ards such as hail, or frost and freeze 

3roader forms of crop insurance, against 
all or a stipulated variety of climatic, in- 
sect and other hazards, to which growing 
crops are exposed. 

Employers’ liability insurance for farmers 

Life insurance for farm people. 

Health and accident insurance for farm 
people. 


Even this, Mr. Valgreen points out, 
does not cover all the insurance needs 
of farmers as measured by the stand- 
ards of safety adhered to by many of 
those engaged in industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits such as theft insur- 
ance on livestock, burglary insurance 
on household goods, or price insurance 
as a substitute for edging in the mar- 
keting process. 


Insurance Merits for 
Non-Holiday Drivers 

According to the Post Magazine of 
London, the National Safety First As- 
sociation reports more fatal accidents 
on the roads in England on Christmas 
eve than any other day during 1932. 
Automobile underwriters of America 
might, from this statement, inaugurate 
something new to offer the American 
public. 

No doubt a study of road accident 
records in America will show that holi- 
day driving results in a high rate of 
accident frequency, particularly Me- 
morial Day, the Fourth of July and 
Labor Day. It might be possible to 


issue automobile liability and property 
damage policies at a reduced rate in 
consideration of the insured waiving 
his coverage from the noon preceding 
holidays through and to the noon of 
the day succeeding holidays. Perhaps 
the added hazard might be covered by 
an additional premium charge for 
coverage during those days. Unques- 
tionably, the absence of holiday claims 
from the records of insurance com- 
panies would result in considerable sav- 
ings not only to the insurance com- 
panies but to the insured. It might 
also represent a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to accident prevention work be- 
cause a great many people would re- 
frain from driving their cars on holi- 
days if they were not insured, or in 
order to save the additional premium. 


To Hear Harold Warner 
Over Long Distance 

Although unable to leave New York 
City to attend the sectional meetings 
of the fieldmen of the Royal Liverpool 
Groups, which are being held in vari- 
ous points of the country, Harold War- 
States manager of the 
nevertheless be the 


ner, United 
companies, will 
feature speaker at each of these meet- 
ings. Through the facilities of the 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, Mr. Warner will simply sit 
at his desk at 150 William Street and 
deliver his micro- 
phone. Amplifiers have been set up 
in the various hotels where the field- 
men are meeting, to insure a clear re- 
ception of Mr. Warner’s voice. 

In this manner he will address a 
meeting in Toledo, Ohio, on Feb. 9, 
one at Chicago on Feb. 14, and one 
at Des Moines on the following day. 


addresses into a 


Fire Insurance Results 
in Scandinavian Countries 
Reports from foreign sources indi- 
cate that despite a reduced premium 
volume, fire insurance business had 
been on the whole satisfactory. As 2 
result it is said that leading German 
insurance companies will be able to 
consolidate their position and pay 4 
dividend on 1932 results equal to those 
paid on 1931 business. In Denmark as 
a result of a satisfactory city loss 
ratio and despite reduced premium in- 
come and a higher loss ratio in country 
districts, most companies are viewing 
the achievements of 1932 with a meas- 
ure of satisfaction. Finland and Nor- 
way, and to an extent Sweden, report 
good results. 
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Fire Association of Phila. 
Annual Statement 


The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
enters its 115th year of operations, 
with total admitted assets of $21,215,- 
162. Of these assets the company held 
$15,495,785 in bonds and stocks, with 
valuations approved by the New York 
State Insurance Department. The 
company also showed mortgage loans 
of $2,674,801, with real estate owned 
in the amount of $282,399. Cash in 
banks and office amounted to $1,288,- 
861. Premiums and cost of collections 
are shown as $1,126,673. Other miscel- 
laneous assets are $346,644. 

Of the liabilities, the outstanding 
items are premium reserve of $9,177,- 
514, and losses in process of adjust- 
ment of $1,337,093. Other liabilities 
are shown as $508,492. 


The paid-in capital is $2,000,000, 


which with a net surplus of $3,621,953, 
shows a protection to policyholders of 
$5,621,953. In addition, the company 
has a contingency reserve of $4,570,- 
110. 

The officers of the 
are as follows: 

Otho E. Lane, president; 

James G. Maconachy, vice-president; 

Wm. S. Evans, vice-president; 

J. Victor Herd, secretary. 


Fire Association 


Missouri Fire Losses 


The Missouri Inspection Bureau re- 
ports a low fire loss record during 
1932, although there was an unusually 
large number of fires. The report fur- 
ther shows that during the past five 
years the aggregate fire loss totalled 
$10,900,000 and that the average an- 
nual per capita loss for the five years 
was $2.67. 








Extracts from Statements of Fire & Marine Ins. Cos. 


Securities are included in assets of 1932 according to Convention or 
June 30, 1931, valuations, unless otherwise indicated, with bonds on the 
amortized basis 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 
(Including 


Dec 1 issets Capital) 
Vame and Location of Company ° ? 
_ a : 7 { 1932 118,778 115,061 
First National, Seattle, Wash. ........... | 1931 3 306.430 $1,921,730 
we oO, ste 2 a 

4 : _. f{ 1982 *7,574,432 3,111,143 
General Ins. Co. of America, Seattle, Wash. | 193 5,331,113 02,566,672 
' - “* 1932 288,366 288,366 
German Mut. Fire, Chicago, Ill...........} 1931 ORF oa conn ant 

L oe 450,00 / 250,00 / 

; 1932 3,300,169 2,327,597 

Hartford County Mut. Fire, Hartfor gaping Ping 
: e, Hartford..... | 1931 3,361,054 h2,394,439 
{ 1932 2,262,630 1,395,476 

Indiana Lumbermens ) dianapolis. . .} ee gets 
ROG ER, SONS. --] sees | OR | nl SOE 
1932 994,943 650,966 

Iowa National Fire, Des ines ‘ j 
itional Fire, Des Moines.......... | 1931 1 022.810 *§61,080 
1932 1,124,369 c525,733 

London & Prov. Mar. & Ge prrateig ; 

. Mar. & Gen., London..... | 1931 1.252.214 715,194 
Louisville Fire & Mari Louisville. K 1932 126,083 88,526 
4OUISV > re Zz ar > 4 SV 2 fae ‘ . 

ille Fire Marine, Louisville, Ky 1931 119,060 91,491 


Merchants & Bus. Men’s Mut., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Retail Merchants Mut. Fire, Minneapolis. . | 


Seaboard, Baltimore, Md............... 


Travelers Fire, Hartford, Conn. 


Yorkshire, York, England.............. 





* Includes securities at Dec. 31 valuations. 
vention and Dec. 31 market values. 
to market values Dec. 31. 
$1,181,435 special reserve. 
contingency reserve. 
reserve. Ah By Conn. 


f Excludes $893,292 


formula. 
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1932 


reserve 


1,132,964 


and 


917,119 


1931 1,077,259 862,814 
1932 60,000 17,483 
1931 61,673 21,386 
1932 138,633 *369,352 

4 1931 542,960 461,349 
{ 1932 16,054,586 £3,548,110 
| 1931 15,910,504 63,828,605 
1932 1,099,013 1,339,166 

{ 1931 4,823,263 1,999,598 


§ Includes $420,468 difference between Con- 
a Includes $292,719 necessary to adjust security values 
b Excludes $519,756 reserve for depreciation of securities: also 
ec Excludes $47,272 contingency reserve. 
contingency 
reserve f par k Excludes $650,000 contingency reserves. 

erve for depreciation of real estate, $10,000 


d Excludes $352,000 
$1,059,013 


special 
m Excludes 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


LONG-TIME reader of The Spec- 
tator and a frequent contributor 
to its columns recently sent me an ar- 
ticle entitled “Prohibition in the 
Home,” with the suggestion that I re- 
print it in Smoke. 
= 
N spite of my own very decided and 
frequently expressed opinion on the 
subject of prohibition, I gladly print 
the article thus brought to my atten- 
tion. At least it describes how 12 bot- 
tles of whiskey were finally destroyed 
and, of course, everyone should rejoice 
at that even if in the course of destruc- 
tion some damage apparently was done 
to the destroyer. Here it is: 


HAD 12 bottles of whiskey in my 

cellar. My wife found them and 
made me empty the contents of every 
bottle down the sink, so I proceeded to 
do as my wife desired and withdrew 
the cork from the first bottle, poured 
the contents down the sink with the ex- 
ception of one glass, which I drank. 

I then withdrew the cork from the 
second bottle and did likewise, with the 
exception of one glass, which I drank. 

I extracted the cork from the third 
bottie, emptied the good old booze down 
the bottle, except a glass which I de- 
voured. 

I pulled the cork from the third sink 
and poured the bottle down the glass 
which I drank some. 

I pulled the bottle from the cork of 
the next and drank one sink out of it, 
then threw the rest down the sink. 

I pulled the sink out of the next cork 
and poured the bottle down my neck. 

I pulled the next bottle out of my 
throat and poured the cork down the 
sink, all but the sink, which I drank. 

I pulled the next cork from my 
throat and poured the sink down the 
bottle and drank the cork. 

Well, I had them all emptied and I 
steadied the house with one hand and 
counted the bottles which 
I counted them again when they came 
around again and I had 74, and as the 
came around I counted them 
and finally I had all the houses and 
bottles counted and I proceeded to wash 
the bottles, but I couldn’t get the brush 
in the bottles, so I turned them inside 
out and washed and wiped them all 
and went upstairs and I told my other 
half all about what I did, and Oh, Boy! 
I’ve got the wifest little nice in the 
world. 


were 24, so 


houses 
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Review of Insurance Trends 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION 
of PHILADELPHIA 


(Established 1517) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1932 
LIABILITIES 


@n4°" £7 -- 
26 


erium Reserve $9,177 ,513.6 


miur 
sses in Process 





Pr 
801.10 Less 
of Adjustment 1 337,093.00 
Real Estate 282,398.62 . ee cs gracbagi 
Other Liabilities 508 ,491.8 
Cash in Banks and . Contingency Reserve 4,570,110.32 
Office 288,860.58 nieianins 
Premiums in course of Total Liabilities $15,593,208.86 
) 6,672.87 Capital $2,000,000.00 


Surplus 


Other Assets 346,644.32 
Policyholders’ Surplus 5,621, 953.47 


Total Admitted — + 
—- $91 215,162.33 


Assets $21,215,162 


Valuations approved by New York State Department. 


» insurance 


OFFICERS 


Otho E. Lane. Presi 


J. Victor Herd, Secretary 
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40 Years With L. & L. 


A dinner was held in Hartford on 
Monday in honor of John V. Fother- 
gil, agency superintendent of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Insurance Company 
in charge of the automobile and inland 
marine department. The occasion was 
the 4Uth anniversary of his connection 
with the company. All the officers of 
the London & Lancashire attended the 
dinner, and honor was also paid to An- 
drew Twaddle, general adjuster, who 
completed 40 years with the company 
last November. 

Oklahoma Underwriters Elect 

H. K. Lininger has been elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association. Other officers are: 
E. L. Burton, vice-president; James E. 
Sharpe, secretary-treasurer. J. K. 
Snodgrass and George E. Wyatt were 
elected members of the executive com- 


Death of F. J. Coyle 

Frank J. Coyle, special agent con- 
nected with the New York department 
of the Underwriters Salvage Company, 
lied Sunday, week, at the Hackensack 
Hospital. Mr. Coyle had been connected 
with the Underwriters Salvage Com- 
pany for the past 30 years. 





McKinley Heads Life Under- 
writers of Pacific 
(Concluded from page 27) 
stated that many actions on the part of 
insurance business have created con- 
ions that are unhealthy. He par- 
ticularly deplored recent reductions in 


ates, looseness of underwriting and 
ther practices, which, he said, have 
rtually assured that the business is 
and will continue to be unprofitable. 
Bert W. Levit, San Francisco insur- 
ance attorney, urged closer working 
operation between the companies and 
rneys. Mr. Levit criticised the 
se practice of changing clauses and 
adding riders by clerks and others with 
legal training. He said this prac- 
e is responsible for much litigation 
ng a loss. 
Walter Van Orden, who, last Sep- 
r, established the Pacific Factory 
Insurance Association in San Fran- 
isco, told of the functions and the 


Ss ities of the organization in be- 
nalf of the business. 
The viewpoint and experiences gained 


iring the depression by the field men 
ere resented by Carl N. Homer, 
special agent for the Travelers at 
Seattle, Wash. 


; = 
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Committee Meetings 

The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation has announced the following 
committee meetings during February 
and March: Construction Operations, 
Feb. 17, New York; William B. White, 
chairman, 85 John Street. 

Marine, Feb. 20, New York; S. D. 
McComb, chairman, 116 John Street. 

Protection of records, week of March 
5 (exact date not determined), New 
York; S. H. Ingberg, chairman, United 


Leaves Adjustment Bureau 

E. F. Moon has resigned from the 
adjusting staff of the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., and has re- 
turned to the field of independent ad- 
justing at Tampa, Fla. 








States Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Electrical, March 14-17, New York; 
A. R. Small, chairman, 109 Leonard 
Street. 





Bonds 
Stocks 


‘ollateral Loans 8,000.00 
Premiums in 

course of collec- 

tion—not over 

three months 

ed: sqiert 190,125.08 


Accrued Interest. 14,600.20 


Cash in Banks 


and Offices 690,880.81 


$2,542,404.34 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1932 


THE 
YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Un- 
paid Claims ..$ 


100,217.95 


Reserve for Un- 
earned Premi- 
ee 377,565.26 
Reserve for all 
other Liabilities 87,190.57 
Contingency Re- 
serve 142,677.79 
Capital: 
$750,000.00 


Surplus: 
584,752. 3 
Surplus ‘for the 
Protection of 
Policy Holders. 


1,334,752.73 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE : 
CORPORATION , 


Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1932 


ASSETS 


Casu iN BANKS AND ON Hanno .. $ 725,001.87 


Bonps. AmMortTizep VALUE: 





United States Government a ee $1.168.821.49 
Canadian Government (Statutory Deposit in Canada) : 95,160.45 C 
State, County, Municipal 1.037.870.17 
Industrial 191.054.07 1 
Railroad 286.992.86 P 
a 
Tora Bonps = 26.079.899.04 +} 
Srocks. CONVENTION VALUE... ; nat 607.480.00 
Torst Bonps AND STocKs ‘ 6,687,379.04 - 
Morteéxcr Loans eres 1,000,098.68 n 
React Esrare, Market Varve. oes 292,838.94 " 
Coucaterat Loans .. Bes 7,500.00 ee 
Premiums 1x Course or Coutection (Under 90 Days 613.877.49 ; 
INrerest Accruep ee ; or : 104.596.76 ‘ 
ot 
Reinsurance Recoveraser 65,000.00 C. 
ah li 
Tora $9,496.292.78 
- —_ —EE ge 
ju 
LIABILITIES se 
i , . a ta 
Loss Reserve: Liability and Compensation (Schedule P Basis) . . $2,804,759.56 : 
Loss Reserve: Other Classes, Including Investigation Expense.... 535,460.45 i 
Totat Loss Reserves $3,340,220.01 . 
Reserve ror UNeEARNED PREMIUMS.... 2,225,595.77 rs 
Comm™iussions AccruED ON PREMIUMS.. 259,244.76 ie 
Reserve FoR CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS. a a ' .“ 128,802.83 fer 
Reserve ror Miscectaneous Bits...... ears 2 let bleh: eta ek A re 7 7,500.00 “ 
Reserve ror State AND Feperat TAXEs.. aon coun. ain Paha 109,827.07 , 
ConTINceENCcY RESERVE reer ; rei era hie eiqraeneeth ad eae eel 489,264.50 st 
arr 
Toran Liapmrries a ee ee $6.560.454.94 sif 
Caprrat ’ oo eed edad . $1,500,000.00 ~ 
Sunptus . ; Scgibass wads caaeaine oheeteil 1,435.837.84 is 
66: 
Tora CaprraL anp SURPLUS. ; Rages cocecccee SSCS BETIS be 
Tora _. . .$9,496,292.7 list 
----—- $6: 
37! 
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Standard Surety and 
Casualty’s Statement 


Exceptional Proportion of Cash 
Funds in Assets Feature 1932 
Financial Report of Carrier 


The Standard Surety and Casualty 
Compa f New York has presented 
11 statement as of Dec. 31, 

1932, the public and to its agents, 
Presi Frank G. Morris stating in 
a letter to the latter his belief that 
they should possess knowledge of the 
company’s figures at the earliest possi- 
ble date in order that they might sat- 


isfy their clients and assureds regard- 
ing their protection in the company as 
measured by the character of its assets 
and extent of its surplus. 

The striking feature in the financial] 
statement of the Standard Surety and 
Casualty Company is the exceptional 
liquidity of its assets and the contin- 
gent reserve of the company which ad- 
justs the Convention values to the as- 
sets listed with the actual market quo- 
tations as of Dec. 31, 1932. 

Of the company’s total admitted as- 
sets, amounting to $5,096,574, it is not- 
able that $2,052,666 is in cash in office 
and banks. Cash funds alone, there- 
fore, constitute 139 per cent of all out- 
standing obligations current and de- 
ferred. Next to cash, the dominating 
item to be found in the assets is the 
company’s holdings in bonds, which 
amount to $1,504,748. These are diver- 
sified as follows: United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, $574,460; municipal 
bonds, $710,410; railroad bonds, $142,- 
663; public utility bonds, $170,565, and 
miscellaneous bonds, $49,313. 

Preferred stocks of the company are 
listed at $435,280, common stocks at 
$638,620. Other assets include $300,- 
379 for premiums in course of collec- 


tion (not due over 90 days); $12,854 
for accrued interest, and a miscellane- 
ous item of $9,365. 

The reserve for unearned premiums, 
amounting to $752,866, tops the com- 


pany’s liabilities. The reserve for 


claims and claim expense amounts to 


$635,459, and there are reserve for 


commissions amounting to $68,158, and 
for other liabilitic s liste d at 


The 


previously mentioned, amounts to $716, 


S35.850. 


company’s contingent reserve, 


205. This reserve, as stated, represents 
the difference between the Convention 
or New York 

valuations, and the actual market quo- 
j ft Dec. 31, 1932, 


$1,588,057, 


Insurance Department 


tations as hence the 


net surplus of which the 


company reports, reflects current 
liquidatable values only. 

The capital of the Standard Surety 
and Casualty Company of New York 
stands at $1,500,000, so the surplus to 
policyholders, 
$2,888,037. 

The company’s fine financial showing 
in 19382 was accompanied by encourag- 
ing results in its production and under- 
writing. It was able to show an in- 
crease in the net writings of all lines 
of 9.6 per cent over 1931, the new writ- 
ings in casualty lines alone showing 
an increase of 22.6 per cent over the 
previous year. The loss ratio of cas- 
ualty lines, incidentally, was but 38.18 
per cent. In commenting on the net 
writings for the year, the company 
notes that overdue premiums consti- 
tuted 1.1 per cent of such income. 


therefore, amounts to 


Walter Bennett Speaks 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-coun- 
sel of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, spoke at the annual 
dinner of the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh, February 7, calling his address 
“Two Old Men of the Sea,” the first 
the government employed and the sec- 
ond the unemployed. 


Annual Statement of 
Employers Re-Insurance 


Earned Premiums for 1932 Were 
$602,235 Over Figures for Pre- 


vious Year 


The year 1932 was better than any 


previous year in the history of the 


teinsurance Corporation, 
of Kansas City. The financial state- 
December 31, 1932, shows 
$9,496,293, 


Employers 


ment as of 
gross assets of based on 
valuations approved by the Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. This is a 
gain of $253,232 over December 31, 
1931. 

The contingency reserve of $489,265 
carried as a liability item represents 
the difference between the convention 
valuations of the portfolio as shown in 
the statement, and the market value 
as of December 31, 1932. 

Loss reserve shows an increase of 
$284,000 and premium reserve shows 
a decrease of $80,000. 

Net premiums written for 1932 were 
$5,133,000, a decrease of $166,700 from 
1931, although the gross premium in- 
come for 1932 exceeded that of 1931 by 
$608,535, the difference being accounted 
for by use of more reinsurance by the 
Employers. 

Earned premiums for 1932 were 
$5,213,169.25, an increase of $602,235 
over earned premiums for 1931. 

The outstanding feature of this state- 
ment is the relatively high percentage 
of quick assets. The cash, Government, 
state and municipal bonds, and pre- 
miums in course of collection total ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the corpora- 
tion’s gross assets as shown by the 
statement. 

The corporation restricts its under- 
writing to reinsurance and excess lines. 








New and Retired Companies in 1932 


(Concluded from page 13) 


United Farmers Insurance Company, Norfolk, Nebraska; 
organized to write health and accident insurance on the 


assessment plan. 


Mutual Casualty Insurance Companies Licensed and 
Projected During 1932 
Acme Plate Glass Mutual Ins. Co., Chicago, IIl.; licensed 


to write plate glass business. 
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American 
Moines, Iowa. 


York, N. Y. 


Farmers 


Interstate Mutual 


Mutual Auto Insurance Assn., Des 


Auto Casualty Insurance Corp., New 


Motor Carriers Mutual Insurance Assn., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Policy Holders Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Republic Mutual Insurance Co., Denver, Colorado, licensed 


to write health and accident insurance. 


Union Mutual Casualty Assn., Davenport, Iowa. 


Western States Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., Free- 


port, Ill.; licensed to write general automobile lines. 
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Personal Puff 


Among the things make 
ng-to-death-in-journalism a pleasure is 


that starv- 


the kick a s from watching 


ne of type he sticks 


reporter get 
in an odd cor- 
smasn 

One 


grow into a 
headlines. 


satisfaction, no 


ner of h paper 


black 


1e Same 


ry with big 
lid get tl 
t, and with less pain and effort, by 
lanting things in a garden, but despite 


Wordsworth, a primrose is only a prim- 


rose, but a good story is oh, well, let’ 
rget it. We were only casting about 
for a subtle way of saying that this 


juestion of casualty carriers not play- 


if ball as their fire 


ng the same brand 


parents was timidly broached in one of 


these paragraphs back in the days when 
‘People and 


identified as 
Insurance.” It 


was only a straw in the wind then, but 


they were 
Problems in Casualty 


t was a good, strong wind. 


Taking a Fall Out 
of the Flop Artists 


Speaking of newspaper stories, a life- 
time of pitching them across city room 
taste of a 


desks has not spoiled the 


good one for Thomas B. Hanly, mana- 
ger of the publicity department of the 
National Casualty and 
Surety Major 
Index 


Bureau of 
Underwriters. Cava- 
and his Central 
stocked with 
who make a 


naugh Bureau 


him weird tales of 


Keeps 


the flop artists business 


of defrauding insurance companies, and 


nere 


we are scurrying to press with the 


ynopses of a few of them which Mr. 
Hanly related to us with great gusto. 
There’s the fellow in up-state New 
York, for example, who injects a viru- 
nt drug in his spine, rolls off the fen- 

der of a passing motorist and is picked 
ip a paralytic from the waist down. 
Che effects of the drug hold out for 24 
hours, long enough for a claim adjuste1 
vrite yuut a check for six or seven 


isand dollars and receive the con- 


itulations of the company attorney, 


vho visions a jury award of twice the 


in The 


a leather collar who parks the collar in 


+ 


n there’s another fellow with 


s bureau drawer, takes a flop wher- 

r it’s convenient and lo, a_ broken 
neck! He reluctantly accepts a spot 
ement, goes back for the leathe 

r and a clean shirt and takes a 
cutie out for a spaghetti dinner. And 


ust space enough left to tell you 


it Alice Dalton, sweet Alice Dalton, 


who bites nails, not her finger nails 
anyone might be guilty of that—but 
nails that crop up in the chicken pie 


and the cornstarch pudding she orders 


Bureau 
Yes, 


in restaurants. The Claim 
puts the finger on most of them. 


of course, the Index finger. 


Officers Elected 

New officers have been elected by the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Mutual Casu- 
Association, as a result of the 
Pearsall as 


ality 
recent resignation of B. S. 
Cunningham, 
Flow 


president. J. D. presi- 
dent of the Republic Meters 
Company, was elected chairman of the 
board; O. Gullicksen, president of the 
Churchill Cabinet Company, formerly 
a vice-president, was elected president; 
and other officers include A. H. Wood- 
Fisher, vice-presidents; 
executive vice- 


ward, John J. 
James L. Donnelly, 
president and secretary; G. L. Walters, 
treasurer; R. E. Duncan, assistant 
treasurer, and W. S. Duncan, 


ant secretary. 


assist- 


Burglary Underwriters Club 

A. A. Rice of the Great American 
was elected president of the Burglary 
Underwriters Club of Chicago last 
week. George Boynton of the Standard 
Accident was elected vice-president, 
and Martin Pato of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Companies Merge 
Merger of the Mutual 

Company of Chicago and the Life and 

Casualty Company, affiliates, into a new 


Casualty 


company to operate under the name of 


Life and Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago, has been approved by the direc- 


The con- 
give the Life 
$53,000,000 of in- 
150, capital; 

assets; and surplus of 
$1,548,345. Officers include M. A. 
Kern, president, and L. D. Kern, secre- 


tors of the two companies. 


olidation will and 


Casualty Company 


force; $493,7 


surance in 


7,178,823 of 
tary and treasurer. 


White Sulphur As Usual 


Hotel in 
will be, as 


White Sul- 
usual, the 


The Greenbriar 
phur Springs 
scene of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. The dates 
selected are September 26-28 inclusive. 
and 


convention of the 


1929 
LY55 


A number of important meetings 


however, are scheduled 
25th. Arrangements 


with the hotel man- 


conferences, 
for Monday, the 
made 


have been 


agement whereby convention rates wil] 
be accorded those who arrive a few days 
in advance of and who remain a few 
days after the convention; but to secure 
such concessions, notice of the fact that 
one is a delegate must be given to the 
management at the time of registra- 
tion. The rates will be the same as 
prevailed during the 1952 convention. 
As heretofore, this will be a joint and 
concurrent convention with the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. 


Little Drops of Water; 
Little Grains of Sand 


Casualty offices are noting these days 
an increasing number of small claims. 
Following the old, familiar formula— 
little drops of water, little grains of 
sand, etc.—these claims in their totality 
underwriting ratios look 
pretty sad. There are practical claim 
men who say that there is only one 
thing to do with a small claim and that 
is “pay it.” Others feel that were the 
companies to take a definite stand 
against this nibbling, forget the “nui- 
sance value” theory and fight every 
claim that wouldn’t stand up in a court 
of law, it would prove economical in 
the long run. Whatever the 
which claim departments ultimately de- 
cide to meet the situation, underwriters 
and rate-makers can make up their 
minds that small claim frequency dur- 

factor 
without 


are making 


way in 


is a 


ing a period of depression 
cannot be disregarded 


miscalculation. 


which 
serious 


The Whys and Where- 
fores of Rate Increases 


twist to the science 


An unfortunate 
of insurance rate-making brings about 
increases in the cost of certain insur- 
ances at exactly the time prices for other 
commodities and falling. 
Agents who are not equipped to explain 
enquiring 
in an em- 


services are 
this paradox to 
clients are liable to be placed 
We note with some 

National Bureal 
Underwriters, 


apparent 


barrassing position. 
satisfaction that the 
of Casualty and Surety 
in announcing increases in private pas 
senger automobile public liability rates 
in the Jersey City territory, has mad 
an effort to supply some explanator) 
data along with it. In its little essay 
on rate-making, the Bureau states that 
ipon_ the 

car in 


automobile rates are based 
average cost of losses for eacl 
sured. This is obtained by dividing the 


total amount of losses, plus claim e* 


1¢ 22 
RAP 
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penses in connection with investigation 
and settlement, by the total number of 
cars in Having determined what 
it has cost to insure the average car 
in a particular territory, the next step 
id amounts to provide for the 


ured. 


is to ¢ 

various expenses (commissions, super- 
vision, home office, taxes, etc.) in order 
to arrive at the rates to be charged. 


The average loss cost per private pas- 
senger automobile insured for public 
liability in the Jersey territory, the Bu- 
reau’s statement went on to point out, 
was $51.34 during 1930. It was $66.38 


in 1931, or an average for the two 
vears of $58.86. Meantime, the old 


rates have been based on expected loss 
cost of $46.50. The new rates accom- 
modate a loss cost of $53.38 and are 
still, it will be readily seen, below what 
might be easily justified by the experi- 
ence. 


Public Liability 
Rates Raised 

Private passenger automobile public 
liability rates for the Jersey City, New 
Jersey, territory have been raised ap- 
proximately 15 per cent, according to 
an announcement made by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. The revision took effect Feb. 
6. Commercial car rates and property 


damage insurance remain unchanged. 
At the same time the Bureau an- 


nounced that rates for school buses for 
the entire United States have been ma- 
terially reduced. This is because the 
line has been producing a more favor- 
able experience, enabling companies 
subscribing to the Bureau to effect the 
decrease. There are, according to lat- 
est figures, about 55,000 buses engaged 
in transporting children between homes 
and schools every day. The number of 
children carried approximates 2,000,- 
000. It is thought that the improve- 
ment shown in these lines may be due 
in part to the school safety campaigns 
conducted by the conservation depart- 
ment of the National Bureau and other 
organizations. 

The increase in private car rates in 
Jersey City was prompted by the heavy 
losses suffered by the companies under 
the old rates. The average loss ratio 
on the five and ten policies of this type 
Was 103 per cent in 1930 and 122 
cent in 1931. The permissible, or 
budgeted loss ratio on this class of busi- 
hess is 61.5 per cent. 

There has been a sharp increase in 
the claim frequency on private passen- 
ger automobiles in the Jersey City ter- 
‘tory. In 1927 it was 9.6 per cent; in 


per 
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1930 it was 14.6 per cent, and in 1931 
it jumped to 21.9 per cent. In other 
words, there were 21.9 claims for per- 
sonal injuries for each 100 cars insured. 
Unless this record substantially im- 
proves, further increases may be ex- 
pected, the bureau says, for the present 
raise is not an attempt to recuperate 
past losses, but rather to guard against 
their continuance. 


U. S. Branch of the 
General Accident " 


The financial statement as of De- 
cember 31, 1932, of the United States 
Branch of the General Accident, Fire 
and Life Assurance Society of Perth, 
Scotland, of which Frederick Richard- 
son is the United States manager, with 
Philadelphia, 
total 
Of these assets 


headquarters at shows 
the company to have 
assets of $24,988,157. 


the principal item consists of $19,761,- 


admitted 


552 in bonds and stocks valued accord- 
ing to the ruling of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 
The company also has real estate val- 
ued at $1,133,140, with first mortgages 
amounting to only $178,125. The com- 
pany has hand and in 
bank of $836,287, while other miscella- 
neous assets are shown as $3,079,053. 
Of the the 
items are reserves for losses 
ing to $9,580,894, the 
premium reserve of $6,849,694. 


also cash on 


liabilities, outstanding 
amount- 
and unearned 

The company has also set up a re- 
serve for taxes and other liabilities of 
$1,201,097. 
to policyholders of $4,356,472, the com- 


In addition to the surplus 


pany shows a for contingen- 
cies of $3,000,000, which is an increase 
of $500,000 of the 


December 31, 1931. 


reserve 


amount shown on 


Fidelity & Casualty 
Plans Capital Increase 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company of New York, a member of 
the America Fore 
nounced a meeting of the stockholders 
of the company for Feb. 11, at which 
time they will vote on a proposal to 
add $4,000,000 to the resources of the 
company, thus the capital 
$3,950,000 to be credited to surplus 
account. 


Group, has an- 


making 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HIS department does not believe in 

skepticism except in its strictest 
sense. In matters such as insurance, 
where figures play an important part, 
skepticism is in its rightful realm. Any 
statement made concerning an insur- 
ance company, or the protection which 
it offers, may be accurately judged in 
the light of statistics which are always 
available and one may act on his find- 
ings with the assurance that the fore- 
casted result will be borne out. 


* * * 


O be skeptical in other matters, how- 


ever, may be carried to extremes. 
Where a statement in which personal 
epinion may enter is concerned, and 


when the statement falls upon skep- 
tical ears, the situation is almost al- 
ways painful. At least we think so 
when it is our own personal opinion 
that is being questioned. There is noth- 
ing much that can be done about it. 


* ok ok 


EVERTHELESS, we have marked 

out certain persons state- 
ments we will in the future accept with 
a grain of skepticism. One is the emi- 
nent publicist in favorite news- 
paper who led us to that we 
would not enjoy attending the new 
Radio City Music Hall in New York 
City. We had visions of a vast ex- 
panse of seats, necessarily empty be- 
cause of their great number, surround- 
ing us, and of straining our eyes to 
get a glimpse of the distant stage from 


whose 


our 


believe 


our customary last row, top balcony 
position. Having decided to see the 


place anyhow, we found upon arriving 

that to obtain even our customary seat 

we would have to wait in line and, 

when finally admitted, were pleasantly 

astonished by the remarkable visibility 

and acoustical properties found there. 
tke «£ 


NOTHER commentator in the same 
paper had informed us that the 
film “State Fair,” which we were to 
see, was a bit too much of rusticity for 
city theater-goers. After seeing it 
through twice and observing the reac- 
tions of about ten thousand other city 
theater-goers we marked down another 
name on our skeptic’s blacklist. We 
suspect that this commentator had 
made his derogatory remarks merely 
to pave the way for his concluding 
statement, which was to the effect that 
the hog’s part should have been cut. 
in his opinion. 
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Early Returns of Casualty and Miscellaneous Companies for the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1932 
This information will be supp!emented from week to week by additional reports. 
Losses 
Voluntary Paid Dividends | Dividends 
NAME AND LOCATION Total and Net (Including Paid to Paid te Expense of Tota 
Capital Admitted Net Special Premiums Total Adjustment Policy- Stock- Manage- | Disburse- 
Paid-up (ssets Surplus {eserves Written Income Expense) holders holders ment ments 
» $ $ > $ | z ? $ | 3 3 3 
Allied Mutual Auto. Assn, Des Moines, lowa 124,322 218,716 222, 153 129, 483 79, 825 
Augusta Mut. PlateGlass Ins. Co., Augusta, Me | 12,027 8,172 6,784 7,572 | 2,646 1,049 3,504 
Builders and Mfrs.Mut. Cas. Co., Chicago, Il! 881,028 351,353 | 661,997 706, 508 413,908 7, 146 217,630 | 
The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn 800,000 | 6,612,842 812, 198 142,198 | 4,263,396 | 5,913,287 3,599,873 1 | 
Columbia Casualty Co., New York City (A) 1,000,000 | 6,165,900 691,122 | 1,381,655 395,778 | 711,007 | 1,512,910 | 
Detroit Automobile, Detroit 4,338,658) 2,384,122 d) 2,246,644 | 2,412,853 | 1,295,758 685,020 | 
Economy Automobile Ins. Assn., Freeport, II! #25, 000 291,561) 200, 422 5,315 179, 484 191,158 62, 239 | 
Farmers Auto. Inter-Ins. Ex., Los Angeles, Cal 1,088,853 221,753 | 35,000 | 1,329,753 | 1,371,745 | 710,845 
Federal Life Insurance Co., Chicago, I!! (b) 375,000 (14,506,482 314,047 634,553 2, 057, 116 2,064,261 | 1,427,603 | 
General Cas. Co. of America, Seattle, Wash. 500,000 | 2,469,307 512, 146 261,107 | 1,176,318 | 1,281,213 | 752,071 196 
Great Western Ins. Co., Des Moines, Iowa (b) 250,000 | 2,098, 489) 125, 000 135,123 | , 565 806,395 395, 330 25.000 | 
The Guarantee Co. of North America, Canada* 250,000 | 1,824,567) 1,283,180 | | 94, 687 | | 
Imperial Life Insurance Co., Asheville, N. C. 100,000 | 1,396,321) 141,215 66, 500 | 201,973 5.000 | 
The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka, Kan 318, 250 623, 268 176,935 128,073 | } 103,444 | 
Loyal Protective Insurance Co., Boston, Mass 200,000 | 1,294,722) 262,702 | 175,000 | 1,629,770 , 692, | 1,151,376 i 
Midwest Life Insurance Co., Lincoln, Neb. 300,000 | 4,882, 487) 208,395 | 75,000 | 41,166 | 1,074,222 23,028 36,000 
Motorists Mutual Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio +20,000 | 205, 881) 41,459 164,422 177,804 | 210,163 | 68, 658 
Mutual Auto Insurance Co. of the Town of | 
Herman, Plymouth, Wis. 53, 448 23,216 6,697 28, 632 30, 138 | 8, 426 9,554 | 17,979 
National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich 750,000 | 2,738,422 761, 468 803,291 | 1,924,945 | 2,030,107 | 23, 663 45,000 } 2,141,871 
Phila. Mut. Plate Glass Ins. Co., Phiia., Pa 6,851 6,831 | 1,012 2,024 | 2,454 | R15 730 | 1,556 I 
Richmond Beneficial Ins. Co., Richmond, Va 25, 000 217, 91¢ 28,396 150,121 : | 359,688 | 176,726 2, 482 195,604 | 374,811 
Stand. Sur.& Cas. Co. of N.Y., New York, N.Y.] 1,500,000 |[5,096,574| 1,388,037 716,205 | 1,553,312 3,053,502 | 1,034,570 808,674 | 1,888,975 
State Mutual Cyclone Ins. Co., Michigan : | 383,649 381,023 | 35,802 | 151,921 | 57,823 51,844 151, 880 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co., New York, N.Y 750,000 | 2,342,404 584,753 181,678 | 846,754 | 1,258,062 630, 939 392,151 | 1,023,090 
| 
A—lIncludes Contingent Reserve Special Workmen’s Compensation & Liability. 
B—Assets liability. Contingent reserve and capital, includes Accident, Health and Life Departments, others pertain to Accident and 
Health departments. 
+—Guaranty Fund 
*..Figures are for the United States branch 
t—-Followed N. Y. Insurance Departments instructions, viz.: amortization of bonds and convention values for stock. Voluntary reserve 
represents exact difference between adopted values and actual market values of Dec. 31, 1932, on bonds and stocks, hence surplus 
reflect ictual market values. d——-Unavailable. 
' 
News of the Far West mle Of 


Dallas Office _ 


The addition of an engineering and 








AN FRANCISCO, CAL., F¢ b. 6—Luther Joy Lic htenstein, \ ice-pres ide nt of a claim department to the Dallas 
H. Armstrong, manager of compensa the Hartford Accident & Indemnity and ppanch office of the Standard Surety - 
Standz s 
ti n and liability departments of the Hartford | ire at San Franci co, ha and Casualty Company of New York, 
Travelers Insurance Company in the returned to his offices in that city fol- has necessitated removal to larger 
a. =e < « a 
>. — — , 1O ac ] ine 5 ok’ . eo » &§ oY ° -_ : ° 
Pacific ( oast territory, held the last lowing a wer k’s tour of the Southern quarters in the Kirby Building. Donald 
meeting of the three casualty sales California territory. Kyler is manager of this office, and it 
: « an : > © . 
eetings on February 2, in San Jose. ly . * ; 
oe "9 - oe Pade a c is announced that the claim And engi- | 
Ci toys sosshard ¢ . ae & f er . , ‘ 
h os OS al > ° »0 are int a R, i « hilds oO! Los Angeles nas an- neering departments will be in charge 
Thomson, assistant managers, and ed his resignati cms ' eeimiiehiiniamande a vd ’ alee 
nounced mis resignation as manager of C. G. Hysaw and Wm. Long, respec- 
rhomas Delaney and A. J. Latta ad- for the Pacific Coast department of tively 
dressed the meeting. the Employers Casualty and the Com | 
“Dp na we , ‘. le , . ‘ _mT. Y . +7 1 
Preparation of Sales Plans for mercial Standard of Texas. It is said a , 
1933” was the theme of the series of that E. L. Mitchell, who was succeeded Spending Your 
} . . oc ¢ » fire +1407 7 hie} . i 
three meetings, the first two of which approximately one year ago as man- Neighbor's Money -.. 
were held at Sacramento and Fresno. ager for the two companies by Mr. An interesting and instructive fea- 
P . . . . . al 
Childs, will return to the managerial ture of the publicity and educational 
ee position. campaign, now being pushed by the 
Guy Macdonald, insurance pub- Wi . é ica Sat ¢ Insur- 
ae . ; Bergen County Association of Insul 
licist of San Francisco, addressed the : ( ; . fe tie “ae vy sedi 
field rganization and department Lyman M. Hale, newly appointed ance Agents, is that .of a new ré 
eK org: Zé ant Dé . . : : , 
, Coast for the Rossia, pPlaylet on the subject of “TF raudulent 


heads of the Great American Indem- 
nity on Monday, February 6, at a noon 
meeting, held at the Commercial Club 
in that city. Mr. Macdonald spoke on 
“Today’s Challenge to Man.” 


* * +. 


C. F. Frizzell, vice-president and 
general manager of the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America, 
arrived in San Francisco Monday, Feb- 
ruary 6, for a visit to the Pacific De- 
partment. 


Pacific manager 
has been confined to the hospital for 
the past two weeks and will undoubt- 


edly remain there through the next 
week as a result of injuries received 
in an automobile accident. Mr. Hale 


is suffering from a compound fracture 
of the skull which will possibly per- 
manently impair the hearing of one 
ear. After leaving the hospital, offi- 
cials of the establishment have advised 
it will be some weeks before he will 
be well enough to return to his office. 


Claims.” The title of the piece }s 
“Spending Your Neighbor’s Money” 
and will be put on at the WOR Station, 
Newark, at 3.30 p. m., on February 16. 
The cast, of four, will consist of Mrs. 
Alvin D. Hill, prominent in dramatic 
circles; John C. Conklin, president 
the J. C. Conklin Agency; James Smith, 
editor, Hackensack Republican, and 
Russell Binder, business manager of the 
Bergen Evening Record. All are rest 
dents of Hackensack. 

1933 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street New York City | 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 








| 
New YORK UNDERWRITERS | 














FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











| Boston 


Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 





FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Indianapolis Winnipeg Seattle 
Cleveland San Francisco Vancouver 
Pittsburgh London Duluth 
































neral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


m ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


,; RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4™ 2 WALNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 

























These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 


Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
. Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. | 


OF NEW YORK 


pn a re 


83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 























1824 1932 | 


Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











: OPPORTUNITY! | 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 





Desirable Ter Open for General Agencies | 
Liberal Contracts 





THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Denver, Colorado 


























ACTUARIES 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Calculations 
Examinations 


Audits 


25 CHURCH STREET 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 

500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER, RYAN & SHARP | 


Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





ACTUARIES 





| 150 NASSAU ST. 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








T. J. McCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Celcord Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 


Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Sem1-Tropical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Pred EB. Swarts, C. P. A. 
B. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company”’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Busivcses—Pensions 





228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bldg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 

















Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 


President 


Omaha 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 








INSPECTIONS 








INSPECTIONS 


J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 
GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD 1674 
OREXEL BLDG. 





24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 

Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 

of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 

FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























Colonial Life Progress 


The 
amounted to $64,293,911, 


(Concluded from page 21) 
1932 
greatest 


for in 
the 


new business paid 


amount ever written in one year in the 
history of the company, and exceeded 
the new business of 1931 by $4,099,641, 


end of 
271.74, of 


The assets of the company at the 
1932 amounted to $17,733, 
which $8,636,139.18 is in- 


vested in mortgages on real estate; 


$6,582,298.16 


in bonds and _ stocks; 


$951,236.59 in real estate owned; ad- 


vances 


on company’s policies, $576, 


366.72; interest due and accrued, $259,- 


500.05; 


premiums due and deferred, 


$266,086.64; cash on hand and in the 
banks, $445,481.94; and other assets, 
$16,162.46. 


Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president 


of the company, at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors, announced that 
the new insurance paid for during the 
year 1932 totalled $64,293,911, and the 7 
total payments to policyholders since 
the organization of the company ex- 


ceeds 24 millions of dollars. 


The pay- 


ments to policyholders for 1932 wag 


$2,671,966. 


This was an increase of 


$858,310 over 1929. 


Provident L. & A. Gains 


(Concluded from page 21) 


and surplus, the company shows a con-! 
tingent reserve of $139,539 with an in- 
vestment fluctuation reserve of $30,000, 


1933, 
gain of $10,238,451 since Jan. 1, 1930. L, 
Surplus and reserve to policyholders) 


Life insurance in force on Jan. 1, 
amounted to $54,850,979, or @ 


Bus 


for protection of policyholders, which¥ 
stood at $4,836,907 on Jan. 1, 1930, is 
shown in the 1930 statement as $5,760, 
309, or a gain since Jan. 1, 1930, of 
$879,401. 


ers and beneficiaries since the organiza-) 


The total amount paid to policyhold- 


Pa 


Nsu 


tion of the company has amounted toy 
$24,763,198. 


Girard Life Declares 
Dividend of 75c¢ Share 


The Girard Life of Philadelphia has 


declared an annual dividend of T75¢ 
per share, payable February 15 t07 
stockholders of record of February 1. 
This compares with $1 per share last) 
year. 


Opens Branch Office 


The Business Men’s Assurance Com- 


pany of Kansas City has opened @ 
branch of its Kansas City office at 402 
Bank of Commerce Building, Broadway 


and Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., 


F 


> 
. 


with 


C. Francisco in charge. 
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